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_ ‘THE GOVERNMENT OF ANARCHY. 


(iIR JOHN BENNETT is probably by this time fully 
convinced of what he ualy thought possible last week, 
that the recent rioting is the work of Tory gold. Mr. 
Guapstone’s Government has now been some fortnight in 
power, and hardly a day has passed without the news 
of some actual or probable disturbance. The London 
riots threatened continuance for days. Leicester has been 
for the best part of a week in a modified state of siege 
-—a severe punishment even for the most Radical town 
in England, the town most given up to every kind of 
mischievous and absurd crotchet. There have been riots at 
“Great Yarmouth. The bank clerks at Birmingham have 
worked like modern copies of the ancient Israelites, with 
the revolver in one hand and the gold-shovel in the other. 
Collections of really or nominally unemployed men have 
informed the Mayor of Sheffield rar Porsce they 
“don’t want to follow” the example of London and 
Leicester. “The Riots” has become a standing head- 
ing of the newspapers, like “ Police Report” or “ The 
p kets.” Nothing of the kind, nothing even distantly 
approaching it, has been known in England for more than 
‘a generation, and this return of the very worst features of 
bygone times has coincided with the return to power of 
. Girapstone. If Sir Joun Bennett's Tory five hundred 
pounds have done it, all that can be said is that the Tory 
party appears—at the sacrifice, no doubt, of political 
morality—to have at last achieved the possession of a 
‘singularly cheap, rapid, and efficient organization. To induce 
riots all over the kingdom within a week or two of the 
time when its own leaders were in power, within a few 
hours of the time when its opponents kissed hands, is, as 
the stingiest critic must acknowledge, a very smart piece of 
work. Tories have not generally been distinguished by this 
celerity and thoroughness, a celerity and a thoroughness 
which would do credit to Mr. ScunapHorst himself. 
Unfortunately for the hypothesis, it has against it not 
merely its own intrinsic improbability, but very great in- 
‘trinsic probability on the other side. No sober person 
‘soberly that Lord Satispury hired Mr. Hynpmay. 
A great many very sober ns, considering the matter 
most soberly, will find it difficult to resist the conclusion that 
Mr. Guiapstone and Mr. Guapstonr’s Government (most 
unintentionally no doubt) have directly contributed to this 
outbreak of anarchy which is in such singular contrast with 
the whole course of recent English history. It was pointed 
out last week how the antecedents of some of the most dis- 
tinguished and some of the least distinguished members of 
the present Ministry suggested at once the violence which has 
been the method of the mobs of the last fortnight and the 
which has been in part at least their object. But 
the subject is not one that can be exhausted at a single 
treatment. The Irish policy of the penultimate Government 
is of course the great stimulus to the abandonment of 
legal and the adoption of illegal methods of agitation. The 
mischief derived from the precedent of the Land Act of 
1881 will not, it is to be feared, cease in our day or in that 
of our children. Then for the first time was it laid down 
that a sufficiently impudent, violent, and stubborn detaining 
of another man’s p y gives the detainer a claim on 
what he has seized. But, besides this, besides the ransom 
doctrine, and besides the antecedents of Mr. Cotiinas and 
Mr. Broapnurst, there are other things in the Government 
record which tend to encourage riot. It is not likely to 


be forgotten either in Birmingham or out of it how one 
distinguished member of the Cabinet upheld the Aston 
rioters with every resource at his and others’ command, and 
how his colleagues refrained from expressing the slightest 
disapprobation of the reintroduction of the hired bludgeoneer 
and the hired perjurer into English politics. It is perfectly 
well remembered how more than one member of that Go- 
vernment distinctly invited demonstrations of, to say the 
least, a threatening character, and how all, with one accord, 
chose to see in these menacing demonstrations an important 
and legitimate political argument. The road of intimida- 
tion has, no doubt, many stages. To march with a hop- 
pole before a man’s windows is one stage ; to shake the hop- 
pole at him is another ; to break the window’ with it is a 
third ; to knock himself down and wave the hop-pole over 
his living or lifeless body is a fourth. But, asin other cases, 
the one stage leads to the others; and no one acquainted 
with history or possessed of common sense could doubt what 
would be the end of those exercises of the sacred right of 
public meeting which Mr. Guiapstone’s party have lately 
encouraged. ‘The Government which seems but too likely 
to go down to posterity as the Government of Anarchy has 
only too well earned its name. It maintained itself in 
power, and came back to power, by whistling on the dogs 
of popular violence up to a certain point. The time has 
come when those dogs refuse to be whistled back. 

But it is not only at home that Mr. Guiapstone’s third 
Government seems likely to deserve its title. The remark- 
able change which has come over foreign affairs, and espe- 
cially over the Eastern question, since Lord Sa.ispury’s 
resignation can escape no one but those who simply refuse 
to see. In Lord Satissury’s later days the Russians 
grumbled ; but, even though they hoped for the overthrow 
of the Minister whom they feared, and for the advent of 
their friend Mr. Guapstoyg, the grumbles were inexplicit 
and almost inarticulate. Since Mr. Griapstonr’s estab- 
lishment in Downing Street the Muscovite voice has found 
quite clear and definite utterance, and it is openly proposed 
to forbid a military understanding between the SuLTan and 
the Sutran’s dependents. In the same way, in the last 
days of the late Ministry the Greeks blustered and demon- 
strated; but it was perfectly well known that they were 
unlikely to do anything more. On the very eve of the divi- 
sion on Mr. Cox.ines’s Amendment trustworthy reports 
gave it that Greece was about to make a merit of necessity, 
with however bad a grace, and with however sincere an 
intention of being troublesome again as soon as possible. 
Mr. Gapstone has come in, and he appears to have loyally 
enough kept the tenor of his expressions in regard to 
Greece. It would, indeed, have been difficult even for 
him to do otherwise, considering the utter absence of 
the slightest foundation for the Greek claims, and the 
intolerable impudence~of the Greek fashion of urgi 
them. But, like many a man before him, he has found 
that his past is stronger than his present. There is no 
more pathetic sight in private life than that of the re- 
formed malefactor who protests with tears in his eyes that 
he only wants to live an honest life, and that his old 
associates will not let him. In public life the spectacle is 
considerably less pathetic, but R we much more disastrous. 
Not Lord Rosesery at the Foreign Office; not Lord Joun 
Hay at the Pireus ; it may be, if things were to come to 
that, not even Sir Freperick Roperts at Herat would 
convinee Greeks or Russians that Mr. Guapstone has ceased 
to be Mr. Giapstone—that is to say, an English Minister 
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from whom any concession disastrous to England may be 
attained by bullying or by cajolery, or by adroit playing 
on his crotchets, or by other means. Exactly as his Lrish 
policy and his pandering and permission of pandering to 
the mere force of numbers have made his Government a 
Government of Anarchy at home, so his party pamphlets 
of ten years ago and his dilettante phil-Hellenism and his 
surrenders in the cases of the Black Sea and Khiva, and 


\Hellenic factors, have made his Government a Government 
of Anarchy abroad. While his sun shines it is the business 
of the enemies of order at home, of the enemies of England 
and her allies abroad, to make their hay. And to do both. 
classes justice they seem to understand the fact very well 
indeed. What is more extraordinary is that Englishmen 
are so slow to see it for themselves. Whether it is that 
the “lying spirit abroad,” the spirit which persuades the 
Daily News to say in a leading article that on Monday 
week “Mr. Cuitpers was seeking re-election at Edin- 
“ burgh,” when he was actually conducting or misconducting 
the business of his office in London, has drugged the national 
intelligence, it is impossible to say. But it can be said very 
confidently that, if a Jouder call than that of recent events 
is wanted to awaken it, the waking is likely to be a very 
unpleasant one. 


THE RIOTS AND THE POLICE, 


f ters timid and faltering steps taken by the Government 
to visit upon Hynpman and his friends the con- 


revious days are ill calculated to vindicate the right of the 
inhabitants of London to be free from riot and plunder. 
It is instructive to observe that but for Mr. CHinpers’s 
discovery of a “prevalent opinion” that an indictable 
offence had been committed, the defendants would probably 


than one of their number recently underwent in respect of 
the Dod Street disturbances. As it is, the prospect of 
several remands for a week, and a State trial for seditious 
words, a common-law misdemeanour which cannot be 
punished with hard labour, and is only too likely, in the 
event of a conviction, to entail nothing worse than a few 
months of seclusion at Holloway as first-class misdemeanants 
in what will probably be unusual luxury to some at least 
of the defendants, is not one which is at all likely to strike 
terror into any revolutionary mind. We have already 
pointed out that the offence which was really committed 
was that of riotously damaging buildings, and is punishable 
with penal servitude. As it is a misdemeanour there can 
be no accessories, but those who can be shown to have coun- 
selled or procured its commission are liable to be convicted as 
pondes offenders. Another reason why this charge should 
made rather than that of speaking seditious words is that 
the latter offence is, and the former is not, political ; that is 
to say, a conviction for seditious speaking must depend upon 
the general view taken by the jury of the propriety of what 
is proved to have been said, whereas the question whether 
the buildings were damaged in consequence of what was 
said, or in obedience to the express suggestions of the 
defendants, is one with which individual opinions have com- 
paratively little to do. There is yet plenty of time for the 
more commonplace charge to be preferred as well as, or 
instead of, the other; but the course actually pursued by 
the Government does not augur well for the prevention of 
similar outbreaks in the future. 
The advice we gave last week touching the part played by 
the First Commissioner of Police has also been partially and 
ingerly followed. We then pointed out that Sir Epmunp 
NDERSON “ merits nothing but instant dismissal, except 
upon the hypothesis that the Home Secretary, knowing 
“what might reasonably be expected, expressly ordered 
“him to hold his hand.” Of the latter exalted func- 
tionary we speak elsewhere; but, even if Sir Epmunp 
is able to establish that defence, it does not follow that 
he is fit to retain his exceedingly responsible post. It 
is, as Mr. Curnpers and his Committee seem to have suc- 
ded in discovering, a mistake to suppose that the First 
mmissioner of Police is merely an executive servant of 
the Home Office. It is, indeed, provided by the statute of 
Geo. IV. to which he owes his official existence that he is 
to perform, besides the specified duties of creating and 
administering the Metropolitan Police, ‘such other duties 
as shall be from time to time directed by” the Home 
Secretary. But this gives him no right to devolve upon 


any one else the duty primarily entrusted to him of pro- 
viding for the peace being kept throughout the district over 
which he has jurisdiction. For the discharge of this duty 
express statutory powers have been given, not only to him, 
but to every individual under his command. “It shall be 
“ lawful,” says the statute already cited, “for any man 
“ belonging to the said police force during the time of his 
“ being on duty to apprehend all loose, idle, and disorderly 
“‘ persons whom he shall find disturbing the public peace, or 
“whom he shall have just cause to suspect of any evil 
“ designs.” How much more, then, is it the duty of the 
First Commissioner to take such measures as are necessary 
for this to be effectively done? The Metropolitan Police, of 
which Sir Epmunp is the responsible head, had notoriously 
just cause to suspect Hynpman and his associates of evil 
designs. They knew, or it was their business to know, that 
Hynpman had for months been studiously suggesting to 
the readers of the newspaper which he edits to are, by 
the murder of individuals, for general revolution. They 
knew that the Socialists had widely advertised their inten- 
tion of violently interrupting the meeting of the “ Unem- 
“ ployed Workmen.” Yet the loose, idle, and disorderly 
persons who followed Burns’s red flag were not appre- 
hended, but, on the contrary, were allowed to break windows 
and rob shops for two or three hours at their own sweet will. 
Nothing that the Home Office could do or say or omit to do 
or say could make Sir Epmunp HEnperson’s gross neglect 


of his duty justifiable. It may be more his misfortune than 


his fault ; but London cannot afford to have the keeping 
of its peace entrusted to any one liable to misfortunes of 
that kind. If it had occurred to the rioters to confine their 
endeavours to complete devastation within a limited area 
—an event which any accident might have precipitated— 
indiscriminate murder, pillage, and arson might most easily 
have been the result. Sir Epmunp HEenpERson may be ad- 
judged to deserve nothing worse than respectful supersession, 
with full recognition of his long and meritorious services ; 
‘but the public will hardly be satisfied with less. 

It does not appear that any member of Parliament de- 
manded or supplied information as to the view taken either 
by the Home Sxcrerary or by the police concerning the 
blatantly announced intention of the Socialists to hold a 
“ demonstration ” in Hyde Park to-morrow. The Govern- 
ment may share the view of somebody who pointed out 
that Sunday was a particularly convenient day for the pur- 
pose—first, because the shops would be skut; and, secondly, 
because the shopkeepers, having nothing else to do, would 
be able to give their undivided attention to the preservation 
of their property. Whether this is their feeling or not, 
there will be no excuse for them if they fail to prevent the 
“demonstration” from taking place at all. Men against 
whom a grave criminal charge is pending have no right to 
endeavour to inflame public opinion concerning it, and in- 
deed cannot do so without committing contempt of court by 
anticipation. Any such attempt should be sternly sup- 
pressed. 

There is another matter in this connexion which ought 
on no account to be lost sight of, and that is the publication 
of the newspaper called Justice, from which we gave some 
excerpts last week. It is advertised as being “ edited by 
“ H. M. Hynpman for the trustees,” and most of the articles 
are signed, so that there is no doubt as to where the re- 
sponsibility for it lies. Whether any one should be allowed 
week by week openly to advocate violent revolution is a 
question about which there may possibly be two opinions. 
That HynpMan does so is proved by a glance at any number 
of the paper. He treats the established order of the State as 
Colonel Crockett treated the coon. It may come down, if it 
prefers that to being shot ; but if it does not come down, it 
will most certainly be shot as soon as the editor of Justice can 
possibly get his gun loaded. But whatever may be thought 
of this, there can be only one opinion about incitements to 
murder private individuals. Supposing that the quarrymen 
of Llanberis were foolish enough to read Justice, and wicked 
enough to take Hynpman at his word, and murder the two 
gentlemen whom he mentioned by name a fortnight ago as 
deserving of the fate of M. Warriy, can any one doubt 
that Hynpman would be guilty, legally as well as morally, 
as an accessory before the fact? ‘This sort of thing ought 
to be unhesitatingly suppressed. The fact that HynpMay 
is charged with having committed another crime is no reason 
for letting him escape the consequences of the one which, if 
he has not committed it, has unquestionably been committed 
in his name, and with what purports to be his sanction. It 
was, if we recollect right, during Mr. Giapsrows’s last 
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Ministry that another newspaper was suppressed, and the 
men pos Reet in its production sent to tion, on account 


_ of this very offence, and it will be a grave scandal if the 


gainé measure is not meted out in this case, where the per- 


son iprimarily responsible has not the excuse of being a 


foreigner, and an ignorant and uneducated man. 


LORD CARDWELL. | 


| CARDWELL’S death will be regretted by many 
4 survivors, though his active career had been prema- 
turely closed several years ago. He had no claim to a 
place in the first rank of statesmen; but he held several 
high offices with credit, and be attained a considerable posi- 
tion in the House of Commons. Fortunate in an early 
recognition of his merits, he advanced steadily in the esteem 
of all parties and in the confidence of his friends and 
colleagues up to the time when he accepted a peerage. He 
had then become Mr. Giapstone’s principal lieutenant, and, 
if he had retained his seat in the House of Commons, he 
would have become the leader of the party during the tem- 
porary retirement of his chief. Having distinguished him- 
self at Oxford, Mr. Carpwe t was already beginning to rise 
at the Bar when he found an opportunity of entering poli- 
tical life, His clear understanding and his aptitude for 
business soon attracted the notice of Sir Ropert Pert, 
and their confidential relations were never afterwards in- 
terrupted. Mr. Grapstons’s accession about the same 
time to Cabinet rank left a vacancy among the imme- 
diate subordinates of the Prime Minister; and it must have 
been evident that Mr..Carpwett would cordially concur 
in the change of policy which he was’ already meditating. 
It is remarkable that the cold reserve of Sir Ropert PEEt’s 
temper and manner never prevented him from enlisting 
promising recruits among the younger members of his 
party. Mr. Guapstone would bave in any circumstances 
ges himself to the front; but Mr. Herzert, Lord 
coLy, Lord Datnousiz, and Mr. owed to the 
discernment of their leader their first introduction to official 
life. Among them all Sir Rosert Pret perhaps relied 
most thoroughly on Mr. Carpwe.t, who repaid his confi- 
dence with grateful loyalty. After the death of his leader 
Mr. CarpDWwELL with the majority of his former 
colleagues, then known as Peelites, in giving an independent 
support to the Whig Government. Mr. Guapstone for the 
most part followed a course of his own, inclining rather to 
an alliance with Lord Sranuey, if he would abandon Pro- 
tection and dissociate himself from Mr. Disragvi. Sir 
James Grawam also held aloof from the Peelites, and from 
time to time seemed to be on the point of joining Lord 
Joun Government. 
All the former colleagues of Sir Ropert Peet combined in 
a resolute opposition to the foolish Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, 
which was supported by both the great parties. The 
minority was insignificant in numbers, and their protest 
exposed its members to violent popular abuse; but the 
result showed that even in political struggles courage and 
honesty are sometimes rewarded. In the summer of 1851 
it seemed that the Peelites were condemned to hopeless un- 
popularity. In 1852 they assisted in overthrowing the 
Protectionist Ministry, and in the new Government which 
was consequently formed they divided the great Cabinet 
offices in equal terms with the Whigs. The Prime Minister, 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, one of the Secretaries of 
State, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the Secretary- 
at-War had been colleagues of Sir Ropert Peer. Mr. 
CarDWELL became President of the Board of Trade with a 
seat in the Cabinet. The two rival Whig leaders, Lord 
Joun Russert and Lord Patmerston, found it expedient to 
take office under Lord ABERDEEN, Mr. Carpwett had by 
this time discerned more clearly than some of his allies 
the difficulties which arose from the maintenance of a 
separate organization. When the Coalition Ministry was 
overthrown in consequence of the miscarriages in the 
Crimea, he willingly accepted office under Lord PALMERSTON ; 
but, on the early retirement of Mr. Giapstone and Mr. 
Sipyey Hersert, a delicate scruple prevented him from 
profiting by an opportunity of high promotion. He thought 
the secession unreasonable, and he may perhaps privately 
have condemned it as factious; but he doubted whether he 
could honourably separate himself from the colleagues with 
whom he had accepted office. He therefore declined Lord 
Paumerston’s offer of the Chancellorship of the Exchequer, 


which was then given to Sir Gzorce Coryewat.’ Lewis; 
From that time, having discharged all his duties to his 
former party, Mr. CarpWELL profi himself, as @ private 
member, a supporter of the Government. In Mr. Giapstone’s 
almost frantic attacks on Lord Patmerston’s Government,’ 
and more especially on the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 


'| Mr. Carpwett took no part; and he was not of a tem- 


perament to denounce when out of office the foreign policy 
for which, with Mr. Guapstonr, he shared the respon- 
sibility. In Lord Patmerston’s second Administration, ind 
‘under Lord Russert and Mr. Giapstone, Mr. 
‘filled several of the great offices of State. He was at 
| one time Irish Secretary, when the duties were less burden- 
some than at present; he introduced as Secretary for War 
the Bill for the abolition of purchase in the army. The 
most questionable act of his official life was the resort 
to an obsolete prerogative when the measure had been 
defeated in Parliament. The eagerness of his chief to 
defeat resistance by unconstitutional methods was not a 
sufficient excuse for Mr. CARDWELL’s concurrence. An ir- 
regular method of attaining even a desirable object would 
not, in ordinary circumstances, have commended itself to his 
judgment. 

Mr. CarpweELt began political life as a Conservative ; and 
there is no reason to suppose that he at any time changed 
his general opinions. He had studied economical science in 
its orthodox form, and he had scarcely begun to take an 
active part in public business when he found himself co- 
operating in a subordinate capacity with Sir Ropert Peer, The 
reform of the tariff which had been already begun was 
evidently tending to the result which afterwards followed, 
though Sir: Ropekt. conversion was unexpectedly 
accelerated by the dearth of corn and by the Irish famine. 
When the Conservative party split into two unequal 
sectious, Mr, CarpweE.t, with almost all its principal 
members, adhered to their self-sacrificing chief. They could 
not fail to see that they were risking their prospects of 
office, and it was notorious that almost any one of their 
number would have been, not only welcomed by the Pro- 
tectionists, but accepted as their leader. Lord Sraney, 
indeed, was recognized as their chief; but he was in the 
House of Lords. Lord Gzorcr Bentinck was only proposed 
by an afterthought ; and he was known to be as ignorant as he 
was industrious, obstinate, and unscrupulous. At that time 
few members of the party would have consented to 
acquiesce in the supremacy of Mr. Disrazti, though they 
were becoming every day more dependent on his eloquence 
and energy. Mr. CarDWELL’s minute and accurate know- 
ledge, his power of lucid exposition, and his high character 
would have been invaluable to the army which had lost its 
officers ; but he was never suspected of any disposition to 
coalesce with Lord Srantey. Among the allies who had 
served like himself under Sir Ropert Peer, Lord Lincoy, 
afterwards Duke of Newcast1z, probably agreed with him 
most nearly in opinion. Mr. Giapstone for several years 
hankered after the connexion which he had abandoned, and 
but for his personal dislike of Mr. Disrarxi he would pro- 
bably have joined Lord Dzrsy. 

Lord CarpDWELL might have been deemed fortunate in the 
time of his retirement, if his health had allowed him the en- 
joyment of leisure. Though he was often engaged in active 
political conflict, he neither provoked nor cultivated personal 
animosity. During the whole of his career the political ques- 
tions which arose were confined within constitutional limits, 
and no Prime Minister had found it necessary to deny the 
existence of fundamental laws. The Free-trade measures 
which Lord CarpwE.t had consistently promoted or supported 
were defensible on scientific grounds, and even during the 
odd episode of the Papal Aggression and the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Bill the soundness of the cause which was defended 
by the Peelites admitted of demonstration. Later conflicts 
have aroused angrier passions and more profound alarms. 
It was impossible for a highly-placed politician to remain 
neutral during the agitation for the extension of the 
franchise, or when his leader began his ruinous course of 
Irish legislation. In these cases Mr. CarpweEt voted with 
his party, but he took no prominent ae in either con- 
troversy. He may perhaps have looked back with regret 
to the beneficent inaction of Lord Patmerston’s six years’ 
reign, but he probably approved in theory of the dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church, and he may have 
shared the general opinion that Lord Jonny Russet, Mr. 


Guapstong, and Mr. had amongst them made 
it impossible to maintain the electoral system which had 
been created by the Reform Bill. It is not known 
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whether he sympathized with the forebodings of his 
old friend and schoolfellow, Mr. Lowe, as to the policy 
of seeking for calm and warmth in the region behind the 


"navy in the classic bay of Salamis. When once brought inte 


North Wind. The race of statesmen to which Lord. 


Carpwe.t belonged is not extinct; but Ministers who 


would willingly devote their efforts to the furtherance of the | pose 


public good have now habitually to consult the wishes of 
Clubs and Caucuses, and they share the power and re- 
sponsibilities of office with reckless demagogues. Adminis- 
trative efficiency is considered less indispensable than in- 
fluence with the multitude. It had probably never occurred 
to Lord Carpwett that any Minister would contemplate 
the possibility of a Repeal of the Union with Ireland. In 
these days almost any chapter of an obituary might close 
with the statement that its subject, if he had been otherwise 
fortunate, was felix etiam opportunitate mortis. 


THE ELECTRIC TREE. 


HE resources of civilization are nothing to the resources 

of nature. When man wishes to store the electric 
fluid, he has to devise a clumsy contrivance of jars and 
metals; when nature takes a hand in the affair, she merely 
grows an Electric Tree. Travellers in one of Mr. Burnanp’s 
geographical treatises discover the Boot Tree and other 
lants invaluable to forlorn residents on desert islands. 
he Electric Tree has been found out, in New Guinea of 
course, by a German explorer following in the track of the 
intrepid Captain Lawson, a voyager who permitted himself 
to be daunted by no statement, however precipitous, by no 
fiction, however steep. The German explorer, unluckily 
anonymous, we shall take the freedom of calling Professor 
Kirscn. He was accompanied by his constant friend and 


associate, Dr. Kiimmet, and together they studied the 


Elsassasia Electrica, “ burning bright” (like Buaxe’s tiger) 
“ in the forests of the night.” Dr. Kimmet had been “finding 
“ all kinds of novelties the whole morning,” and had pro- 
bably partaken of the well-known exhilarating mineral 
waters of the island. It suddenly dawned on Kiet. 
that “ the compass seemed utterly drunk.” It was boxing 
itself, and attempting to provoke a combat with the native 
guides, to be conducted under the QUEENSBERRY rules. 
This, at least, is the view, the objective view, that re- 
commends itself to Kirscu and Kiet, and Kirscn 
especially was “ surprised” at the behaviour of a previously 
pacific and wel cetened compass. He “ discussed the 
“ phenomena ” (and probably some light refreshment) with 
Dr. Kiimmet, when one of the men, goaded to it no doubt 
by the provocation of the intoxicated compass, smote a tree 
with his knife. Or rather he smote one of the buttresses 
of the tree, which had just been restored in Mr. Water- 
HoUsE’s well-known style. We often hear of “aisles of 
“ trees,” and of “cloisters branched like mighty woods,” 
so Kiimwen and Kirscn were not surprised at dis- 
covering buttresses in a forest of New Guinea. A large 
slice of the buttress was now split off and handed round, 
every one remarking the “curious black core which 
“formed the centre.” Under the impression, probably, 
that the buttress was made of pdté de foie gras, the im- 
— Kimet greedily grasped each end of it in his 

ds. His next exploit was to “give a yell, and roll 
“ head over heels,” which should not have surprised any 
one well acquainted with this savant. His own explanation 
was that he had “received a severe electric shock, say 150 
“ volts.” How many volts make a German scientific joke, 
“ a very imbortant choke,” is a problem which must be left 
to the practical electrician. “An apology was now offered 
“for a galvanometer,” which appears also to have con- 
ducted itself in such a manner as to demand explanation 
and excuse. This particular galvanometer was constructed 
out of a “helix of copper wire, and the compass,” the 
rollicking, rollicking compass. The results showed that a 
strong current was passing through every portion of the 
tree which is so oddly equipped with a black core of pure 
amorphous carbon. There is a whole forest of those trees 
in New Guinea, and Messrs. Kirscn and Kimmet con- 
template obtaining a concession from the local Govern- 
ment. 


The adjacent jungle, doubtless, abounds in the india-rubber 
tree, which develops itself into natural telephones. These 
are constantly communicating the most alarming intelligence 


about the defeat of the Allied European fleets by the Greek 


working order and properly fitted with special corre- 
spondents, it is anticipated that these botanical freaks of 
nature will make New Guinea a place of considerable 
importance. Messrs, Kiimmen and Kirscn, in fact, pro- 
to convert the island into a Central News. Agency for 
the whole world, where intelligence of the most varied, 
secret, and surprising character will always be' (as Kirscu 
himself says) “on draught and in the wood.” The recu- 
perative effects of a residence in the electric forest also 
promise to make New Guinea the chief sanatorium of 
the universe, and patients will have the benefit of Dr. 
Kimet’s personal attendance. Thanks to explorers like 
this gentleman and his companions, Germany is acquiring 
colonies of the utmost importance, and need not dread the 
competition of French adventurers under M. JuLes VERNE. 


LORD SALISBURY ON THE ANARCHY OF 
GOVERNMENT. 


the: is scarcely surprising that many recent events, with 
Mr. Guapstone’s letter to Lord De Vesci at the head 
and climax, should have created a feeling of dismay much 
wider and deeper than any mere party feeling can be. The 
spectacle of a Minister like Mr. Giapstong, who nearly 
twenty years ago began the task of reorganizing or re- 
volutionizing, as the reader may prefer, the government of 
Ireland and its relation to the sister-country, who for the 
last five years has been almost constantly occupied with 
the Irish problem, who based his demand for a majority at 
the recent election mainly on the necessity of a em | 
Government to deal with that problem, who has turn 
another Government out really, if not nominally, on the 
Irish question :—the spectacle of such a Minister advertis- 
ing for epistolary communications from all and sundry in 
order that he may have wherewithal to make up his 
mind about Ireland would be the height of farce if it were 
not very nearly the height of tragedy. It is, of course, 
perfectly consistent with the general principles on which 
the present Government has come into power. On the 
main question its members confess openly that the Cabinet, 
as a Cabinet, has no opinions at all. Those opinions are to 
form, and apparently they are to be a long time in forming. 
If in other respects the condition of anarchy and paralysis 
in which government, not merely the Government of Mr. 
GLADSTONE in its technical sense, but government generally 
in England, is involved is less glaring, it is not less real. It 
would be difficult to mention a question of the first import- 
ance in home and foreign affairs on which diametrically op- 
posite opinions are not represented in the Cabinet. Lord 
Rosesery and Mr. Joun Morey on English foreign policy 
generally, Lord Rosesery and Lord Granvitue on the atti- 
tude of England to the Colonies, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN and Lord 
Spencer (or, indeed, almost any other of his colleagues) on 
the doctrine of Ransom—these and many other pairs which 
might be drawn up are simply cat-and-dog. 

Lord Sauispury, in his speech at the dinner to the 
Hertfordshire members, dwelt in his usual forcible way on 
this fancy of Mr. Giapstone’s for assembling a Cabinet of 
contradictions, and letting them fight the contradictions out 
in the sacred precincts. And he certainly did not exagge- 
rate in tracing the most disastrous and di incidents 
of 1880-1885 to this fancy. Hitherto it is, no doubt, in 
foreign affairs that the results have been most evident and 
most disastrous, though even in the last Cabinet the effect 
of its internal disunion on the Irish matter was suffici- 
ently felt. That effect must always be in general, as Lord 
Satispury pointed out, vacillation and want of energy, if 
nothing worse. A first step is taken, per before the 
general attention of the Cabinet is called to matter, by 
a Minister who represents one view. Then those who re- 
present the other put their case, and whether the first step 
is retraced or not, it is hardly likely that it can be vigorously 
followed up. The process was seen all too clearly in the 
alternate bribery and intimidation, the alternate Land Acts 
and Coercion Acts, the alternate arrests and treaties of 
Mr. Guapstone’s last Government in Ireland. It was 
shown still more dramatically, if with perhaps less poli- 
tically fatal results, in the astounding series of advances 
and retreats of every kind which terminated in the fall of 


Khartoum and the death of Gorpon; it was probably in no 


small degree responsible for the miraculous sequence of 
hot fit and cold fit which followed General Komarorr’s 


it 
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bold stroke for an Empire. It might be traced in all the 
ign policy of the Ministry, and directly or indirectly in 


. foreign 
not a little of its home policy. Dr. Arnotp is said to have 


defined a Liberal as a man who wakes in the morning 
with the belief that everything is an open question. The 
definition seems to have applied in a certain perverse way 
to Mr. GLapstone’s constitution of his late and his present 
Cabinet. The individual members may or may not come 
up to the full standard of open-mindedness; but this is 
secured for the Cabinet as a whole by a representation of 
almost every possible contradiction of view on one or other 
of its members. 


It did not form ed of Lord Sa.ispury’s purpose to 
point out what can ly escape any intelligent observer, 
the wider and more general disastrousness of this fashion 
of constituting Cabinets. It is to blame, though of course 
not wholly and solely to blame, for that general enfeeble- 
ment and slackening of the reins of Government which the 
De Vesct letter, and in another way Mr. CutLpErs’s con- 
duct of the affair of the riots, display. To substitute in- 
action or vacillation for action and dexterity in concealment 
of opinion for decisive utterance of it appears to be the 
popular conception of the highest statesmanship. The word 
popular is advisedly used ; for the electors who formed the 
majorities at Newcastle, at Grimsby, at Hackney, the other 
day must, if they had any conception of statesmanship at all 
in the part of them which is not their bodies, have had this 
and no other. They were not voting for Home Rule—the 
successful candidates in different terms all told them that. 
They were not voting for any particular scheme of policy 
—for between the authorized and the unauthorized pro- 
mes it is now recognized and asserted by none more 
foudly than by Mr. Guapstone’s warmest supporters that 
he is really free to adopt any policy he likes. They were 
voting simply to place at the head of affairs an “old Parlia- 
“ mentary hand,” who distinctly declines to say what he 
means to do, and a collection of more or less middle-aged 
Parliamentary hands, whose recent expressions as to their 
own opinions and intentions are all at sixes and sevens. It 
is almost the open boast of partisan Liberals at the present 
moment that, out of the enormous budget of contradictory 
statements by Mr. Giapstoye and his colleagues, they can 
pick, as it suits them, something that aflirms or some- 
thing that denies every possible political proposition. The 
Liberal ship sails like a privateer of old, with com- 
plete sets of papers from half a dozen different political 
Governments, Indeed, it may almost claim to be like 
that even more conveniently furnished craft in Deror’s 
Voyage Round the World, which had a French captain and a 
French crew to show in case of hostile or friendly business 
with subjects or enemies of France, an English captain and 
an English crew for ordinary wear, and some Dutchmen to 
serve ata pinch. It would not be very difficult to allot 
the exact parts. But Derogr’s hero was admittedly a 
ivateer, and all but admittedly a pirate. Mr. GLapsTonE 
is supposed to be the captain of a regularly commissioned 
ship of war. It is scarcely surprising, to drop the naval 
metaphor, that complete confusion should be apparently 
menacing eyery department of politics and of government 
with such a Cabinet at the h of affairs. Abroad it is 
openly said that it is impossible to take serious account of 
England any longer, because no man knows what she will do 
from week to week and from day to day. At home officials 
of the lower and purely administrative character are bein 
gradually, but fatally, infected with the vacillation an 
uncertainty of their chiefs. They are uncertain what they 
are expected to do, or whether they are expected to do 
anything. They do not know what Cabinet decisions or 
what legislative projects may be adopted to-morrow or the 
next day. The unbroken tradition of certain broad prin- 
ciples of government, which neither party Sopenuminas 
thought of transgressing, appears to be breaking down 
completely. Members of Parliament are taken to task, 
not for breaking, but for keeping, their pledges; and it 
appears to be thought to be the whole duty of political 
man to give no pledges at all, or rather to give any 
that may be required and renounce them all as pomps and 
vanities as soon as may be conveniently possible. It is 
scarcely necessary to say how grave a misfortune all this 
is for the public weal. It is a truism that almost any 
form of bad government is yo to anarchy ; that a 
bad system intelligently and consistently administered is 
infinitely better than no system at all. Into this complete 
absence of system and principle we seem to be drifting, not 
merely in the decisions of the highest councils of the nation, 


but throughout the executive and administration. Where 
the blame lies at present it is not hard to see, and not much 
harder to see where it will lie if pains are not taken to 
abate the nuisance by displacing its cause. ¥ 


CHILDERS V. CHILDERS AND OTHERS, 
CORAM CHILDERS, J. 


HAT would be the comments of those gentlemen who 
are something in the City if they were to read such 
a“ par” as this? “ The following gentlemen will assist Mr. 
“ Jones in his inquiry into the circumstances under which 
“ he failed to meet his bills on Monday, the 8th instant :— 
‘‘ Captain Mr. Mr. Brown, Mr. Tomson.” 
Would the fact that Captain Smrra was a good shot, and 
that the other members of the committee were eminently 
respectable men of business, more or less in Mr. Jongs’s 
own line, be considered a sufficient reason for allowing Mr. 
Jones himself to have a voice in deciding whether or not he 
was a defaulter? We think there can be little doubt on 
the point. It would be generally observed that failure to- 
meet your bills entails unpleasant consequences, and that, 
though there may be some excuse for the defaulter, it is for 
the creditors and the proper legal authorities to say what it 
is, and what benefit Mr. Jones is to be allowed to get from 
it. Then, perhaps, it would be added that this was a smart 
try on the part of Mr. J. Let the names be changed, and: 
this is pretty much what was to be read in Monday’s papers. 
Mr. H. C. E. Curpers is the head of a department which 
has failed conspicuously to meet what was an essentially- 
trum difficulty, and he proposes to inquire why it did 
not do its duty—to conduct the inquiry himself, to name 
his fellow Committee-men and his own assessor. In short, 
he is going to enjoy the advantage of being judge in his 
own cause, 

Nobody, we take it, doubts that an inquiry ought to be 
held “into the conduct of the police with regard to the dis- 
“ turbances on Monday, the 8th inst.” It would doubtless 
be well to define exactly what is meant by “ conduct ” here ; 
for the question, we take it, is not whether they conducted 
themselves properly, but whether they were conducted to 
the right denne and allowed to pursue a proper line of 
conduct when they were there. No fault need, however, 
be found with the language used in stating the subject 
of the inquiry, if it is to. be thoroughgoing. As a matter 
of fact, this is precisely what appears to be more than 
doubtful. Why, in the tirst place, is the inquiry to be 
limited to the events of the 8th? The noisiest scandal 
happened on that day, no doubt; but there was quite 
enough in what passed on the following Tuesday and 
Wednesday to justify a strict investigation into the action 
of the Home Office on those days also. Who is responsible 
for allowing a mob to collect in Trafalgar Square to listen to. 
Socialist agitators on the very day after the riot? By 
whose orders was it that the police were compelled to look 
idly on till another outbreak of destruction and robbery 
was on - point of beginning? Why were ridiculous mea- 
sures of precaution taken against imaginary dangers on. 
Wednesday? All these things need Ane quite as. 
much as the slackness shown in handling the police on 
Monday, and yet it does not appear that the Committee of 
Inquiry is to take them into consideration. Neither is 
it to ask why notorious agitators were allowed to go on 
inciting riot long after distinct proof had been given of 
the consequences of allowing their dangerous license. Yet 
this also is a of the question, and no small one either. 
Looking at the constitution of the Committee, it is easy 
enough to find the key to these mysteries. The very official 
who is primarily responsible for everything except the actual 
bungling in Trafalgar Square on Monday afternoon (and in 
that, too, he may possibiy have his share) is to be chairman 
of the Committee of Inquiry. Mr. Curupsers’s friends have 
hastened to explain that he knew nothing of what was going 
on during the afternoon of the 8th, but was left in ignorance 
by his subordinates. The Home Secretary himself has 
informed the House that he sat in his office all day and 
never took the trouble to inquire what was going on. We 
beg to point out that even if this were an excuse it aims at 
confining the question within much too narrow limits. 
Granting that the subordinate chiefs of the police are alone 
responsible for permitting the riot of Monday, who is to 
answer for the mismanagement of Tuesday and Wednesday ! 
However late he was informed of the beginning of the 
disorder of Monday afternoon, the Home Secretary knew 
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what. had. happened before next morning. In spite of 
that: knowledge, however, he allowed London to be sub- 
jected to the risk of another riot. The feebleness and 
vacillation shown - towards the mob which collected in 
Trafalgar Square on Tuesday morning, the obvious panic 
of the Home Office, the disgraceful tenderness displayed 
towards the mob leaders, prepared the public to yield to the 
rather shameful scare of Wednesday. Now all this ought 
to be inquired into also, and the person responsible for it 
brought to book. We have no confidence that the Com- 
mittee will do the necessary work. Lord Wo.seELey will ray 
out curious observations on military management. Lord 
E. Cavenpisu, Sir Henry Hoxuanp, and Mr. C. T. 
will examine the evidence put before them with impartiality 
and decide fairly no doubt. What they will not do, for 
the sufficient reason that they will have no chance, will 
be to discover why the Home Office did its duty as 
badly as possible, not. during one afternoon, but during 
one whole week. Indeed, it requires no great sagacity to 
foresee that the Committee of Inquiry may be made an 
instrument for burking an examination of the larger and 
more important matter. When it has heard what evidence 
it can get at, and chosen the necessary scapegoat, it will 
separate. The Home Office will then point to this inquiry 
as a proof of its zeal, and will retreat under cover. Now, as 
this is precisely what we maintain ought not to happen, we 
venture to assert in round terms that the Committee has 
all the air of being what the social reformers of Monday 
afternoon would describe asa fake. Mr. H. C, E. Cuinpers, 
if he will pardon us for saying so, is but human, and, there- 
fore, not competent to be judge in his own cause, For the 
rest, what humane man would wish to see him in the posi- 
tion of that Speaker who had to put the question whether 
he himself was not guilty of a high crime and misde- 
meanour ? And then, too, Sir Joun Trevor did not pick the 
members of that Parliament, and had no power to limit the 
scope of their inquiry, The wordy explanation which the 
Home Secretary gave to the House of Commons on 
Thursday is of itself enough to show the absurdity of 
allowing him to direct the inquiry. Mr. Cuipers is ob- 
viously of opinion that when he says he looked on carefully 
he has thoroughly justified his behaviour during last week. 
The charge against him is that he did nothing but look on. 
As he thinks that to be his merit which the rest of the 
world thinks is his fault, it is easy to foresee what the 
decision of the Committee will be. 


' THE WELSH LAND LEAGUE. 


Ts attempt to establish in Wales a duplicate of the 
Irish Land League is rendered possible by causes which 
are wholly unconnected with the merits of the case. It 
ap that some of the tenant-farmers, who are not un- 
illing to combine for the advancement of their own alleged 
interests, nevertheless shrink from an agitation which is 
organized by a notorious promoter of rapine and violence. 
Davitr, who has for the time transferred his baneful 
activity from Ireland to Wales, first became notorious 
through his conviction for a grave offence against public 
order in his native country. He afterwards founded the 
Land League, since converted into the National League, 
which in its various forms has tyrannized over Ireland by 
murder and outrage, with the aid of subsidies from the 
American Irish, who profess and practise unceasing hostility 
to the English nation and Government. To a certain ex- 
tent Davirr has stood aloof from the Parnetts and the 
Bieears, though they pursue a common object. While the 
object of the Parliamentary Separatists is to transfer Irish 
landed property from the owners to the occupiers, Davitt 
with the American projector Gzorce in the theory 
that all land ought to be nationalized, or beld in trust by 
the Government for the general population. He and his 
Welsh accomplices are now en in an agitation for the 
reduction of rents and for fixity of tenure; and, after the 
Trish fashion, they compile supposed instances of oppression 
in excuse of their proceedings. Most of the Welsh farmers 
who have joined the movement only wish to appropriate to 
themselves the land or the rent which lawfully belongs to 
others. 

If they had once succeeded in their object, it would fare 
ill with Davirt, or any other agent of spoliation, who might 
propose a Socialistic confiscation for the benefit of the general 
population. The freeholders, who are proportionally more 
numerous in Wales than in most parts of England, have no 


motive for joining in the present agitation., They probabily{ 
think it strange that their neighbours who have neither . 
bought nor inherited their holdings should claim to be pur 
on the same footing with themselves. If Davirr is welb 
advised, he will not openly recommend the nationalization, 
of the smaller freeholds. His revolutionary language and) 
his evil reputation seem to have alarmed some of his dupes ;) 
and perhaps they may think it prudent to dispense with his) 
ostensible co-operation ; but the gospel of dishonesty which 
he has preached may probably survive his personal interven-; 
tion. He appeals, like demagogues of higher status, to the: 
basest passions of human nature ; and he is not wholly mis-) 
taken in his belief that cupidity and selfishness are widely 
diffused. In some instances the disciples are always ready. 
to outrun their master. While the more cautious agitators 
claim the institution of judicial rents, hastier confederates, 
think that it would be simpler to fix their rents for them- 
selves. In answer to queries circulated by a local demagogue, 
farmers in some districts have drawn up returns, in which 
they estimate the amount of rent which in their opinion 
ought to be paid for lands of various qualities. They report, 
with all the purity of disinterested arbitrators that some, 
lands are too highly rented by six shillings and other lan 
by ten’ shillings. The landlords may probably think th 
the rent is too low. The difference of opinion can only be 
settled by a process of bargain, ’ 
The law and practice of the tenure of land are exactly the 
same in Wales as in England; and if the landlord is to be 
plundered for the benetit of the tenant, no plausible reason 
can be given for confining the process to twelve counties out 
of fifty-two. It may be added that there is less excuse for 
the agitation in Wales than fora similar movement in almost 
any other part of the country. The hill-farmers have been 
the latest and the lightest sufferers by the recent agricultural 
depression. In the larger and richer valleys their condition 
has approached more nearly to that of their English neigh: 
bours; but the climate of Wales is on the whole not favour- 
able to the growth of wheat, and consequently the fall in the 
price has been less severely felt. The greater part of the 
Principality consists of hills and upland valleys, and it is for 
the most part divided into small farms, to which is often 
attached a range of enclosed or common sheep-walk. In 
these districts comparatively few hired labourers are em- 
ployed, so that the modern rise in wages has been little felt. 
While large tracts of land in the Midland and Eastern 
counties were going out of cultivation, the majority of 
Welsh farmers have thriven in a high degree till within one 
or two years, Even upto the present time there are parts 
of Wales in which the tenants have never thought of 
applying for a reduction of rent, or even for a temporary 
allowance. There is no pretext for the suggestion that 
where reasonable cause could be shown applications to land- 
lords for aid have been received in a less liberal spirit than 
in any part of England. i 
The chief pretext for the Irish Land Acts was the pre- 
valence of the custom by which buildings and other per- 
manent additions to the value of the land were made at the 
expense of the tenants. The first Land Act altered the 
legal presumption that such improvements were the pro- 
perty of the landlord. Mr. Giapsrone was never tired of 
contrasting English and Irish practice, and of assuring 
alarmists that his legislation could furnish no precedent for 
the application of the same rules to a totally different con- 
dition of things. In Wales, as universally as in England, 
improvements are made by the landlord, who is indeed ex- 
pected in some places to mend a broken gate, and every- 
where to enlarge or repair a pig-stye. The injustice of 
evicting an Irish tenant without paying compensation for 
his outlay on the land was the staple topic of agrarian de- 
clamation. No scruple is felt by the followers of Davirr in 
confiscating the buildings which have been erected by the 
landlord. The only serious grievance which is alleged is 
that the rent is sometimes said to be too high; yet the 
amount must necessarily have been fixed by contract between 
two equally independent parties. It cannot be said of 
Wales as of Ireland, that thereis no alternative occupation ; 
for the mining districts, both in North and in South Wales, 
swarm with population, and the Midland and Lancashire 
towns are within easy reach of the northern parts of the 
Principality. There was no part of England in which rents 
were more cheerfully paid in ordinary times, and of late the 


landlords as well as the tenants have been heavy sufferers. 
No reason for a Welsh Land Act could be all which 
would not be equally applicable to England. e High- 


land crofters who were induced by agitation to become the 
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first imitators of Irish turbulence. were subject to 
peculiarities of tenure, and they were easily persuaded to _ 
believe that they had been deprived of traditional rights. 
There was no doubt that in consequence of economic changes 
they suffered genuine distress. The Welsh farmers, on the 
other hand, enjoy perfect freedom of contract, and they 
have shared the benefits, real or supposed, of recent agri- 
cultural legislation. It is obvious that, if the rents are too 
high, the landlords will have to reduce their demands to 
the amount which will be ascertained as reasonable by the 


competition of the market. 

If it is asked why agrarian agitators should select Wales 
rather than Warwickshire or Suffolk as the nucleus of a 
Land League, the answer is easy. Agricultural distress has 
been there less severe than in almost.any other part of Great 
Britain ; but Wales has one uliarity in common with 
Ireland, and with the Scotch Highlands and Islands. In 
all the three parts of the United Kingdom, a clerical body 
dependent on voluntary contributions provides an abundant 
supply of professional demagogues. The preachers have one 
advan over the Irish priests, whom they strongly re- 
semble, inasmuch as they circulate their appeals to popular 

ion through a vehicle which is exclusively,their own. 
The Welsh newspapers are principally or wholly conducted by 
Nonconformist ministers,and there are no means of answering 
their arguments or correcting their untrue assertions. There 
is probably not a single household of the upper class in which 
Welsh is habitually spoken, and very few of the landlords 
could. write the language correctly, though some may be 
able to read it. The agitators are well aware of the advan- 
tage which they derive from their opportunities of vernacular 
communication. The queries which have been mentioned 
were com in Welsh, though those who answered them 
could probably have understood them as well if they had 
been written in English. Davirr’s harangues are necessarily 
addressed to an English-speaking audience ; but the use of 
the Welsh language facilitates the cultivation of preju- 
dices and misrepresentation which can seldom be effectually 
corrected. The natural indifference to accuracy which pro- 
vokes the periodical censure of judges removes all super- 
fluous scruples as to misstatements of fact. The leaders 
of the people rely on the credulity and on the verbal laxity 
which they have done much to promote. 

One of the arguments which were used with great effect 
during the late election was founded on the erroneous 
assumption that the tithe was a tax onthe farmer. The 
Nonconformist ministers, who were paid or unpaid agents 
of the Radical candidates, persuaded many tenants that 
Disestablishment would relieve them of the tithes, which 
nevertheless they pay, if at all, only in virtue of their 
contract with the landlords. In many cases the owner pays 
the tithe directly. If not, the amount is deducted from the 
rent. It is absurd to expect that, if church endowments 
were secularized, these would be gratuitously transferred 
either to owner or occupier; but there are few opinions 
which a Welsh-speaking countryman cannot be persuaded 
to hold if they tend to his pecuniary advantage. The 
ignorance which has been fostered by seclusion from inter- 
course with more enlightened communities has for many 

ears been curiously illustrated by the successful prose- 
ytism of the Mormon missionaries in South Wales. It 
must be easier to believe that landlords are oppressors 
than to be persuaded that polygamy is a divine institution, 
The isolation of a small and ancient race has of late sug- 
gested to many projectors the notion that an unavoidable 
disadvantage might be artificially increased and perpetuated. 


Some dabblers in Home Rule have proposed a little Par- 
liament for Wales as an excuse for establishing a more | 
formidable element of independence in Ireland. The 
opposite plea of civilizing Wales by treating it as a part of 
England was far wiser, though after four centuries it has 
but imperfectly succeeded. Davirr’s attempt to reduce 
Wales to the condition of Ireland is a novel experiment. 


RESPONDENT AND CO-RESPONDENT. 


A gtr is something almost pathetic in the affection of 
many Englishmen for a good hollow legal quibble. It 
is only to observe that this peculiarity is far less 
noticeable among lawyers and others who have some 
knowledge than among the bulk of the pridelper rls. 
haye none. It is almost exclusively among these latter 
that the fact received such striking illustration during the 
early part of this week. When the ArrorNey-GENERAL, 


hundred pounds in 


acting for Sir Cuartes Ditke in the great divorce case 
of last week, declined to eross-examine the petitioner, 
every lawyer present understood what was meant. But 
a large proportion of the general public, misguided by 
an erroneous report which found its way into several 
of the newspapers that Mrs. Crawrorp had been found 
guilty of adultery “with some person unknown,” was 
considerably puzzled by the application to a celebrated per- 
son of an obscure and illogical, or hyper-logical, rule of 
Divorce Court practice. The rule is one which comes into 
operation every now and then, and, though not very 
sensible, it has at least the merit of being perfectly easy to 
understand. However, Englishmen are nothing if not 
practical, and there is good reason to believe that few 
ple not actuated by the most obvious and the most 
irrelevant motives still entertain doubts as to the sub- 
stantial results of this most unsavoury piece of litigation. 
The case is simply this. The Probate Division, for its 
own purposes, chooses to take two views of one transaction. 
It first considers whether judgment must go against the 
respondent, and then whether it must go against the co- 
respondent. But there can be no judgment against either 
unless the single transaction which is alleged as the ground 
of each judgment is proved. Taking the first view, Mr. 
Justice Burt found that the transaction was proved. No one 
can say, and no one has said, that any other conclusion was 
possible. Sir Cartes Ditke’s silence was more eloquent 
than any amount of direct testimony. It is humanly 
oe to explain it on two hypotheses, and on two only. 
he first is that he was, in fact, guilty. The second is 
that he knew that if he were cross-examined he might 
have to admit some fact tending to damage his credit, 
the avowal of which would be more disgraceful to him 
than the tacit admission that Mrs. Crawrorn’s story was 
substantially true. In justice to Sir Cuartes DILKE we 
are bound to assume that the former explanation, being 
ex hypothesi the less disgraceful to him of the two, is 
the correct one. This chain of reasoning is in no degree 
impaired by the fact that Mr. Justice Burr, shifting his 
ground to take another view of the same transaction, held 
that from the other point of view it was not proved, because 
nine-tenths of the evidence given had for that purpose to be 
left out of account. 


It would have been hardly necessary to expound so 
simple a matter had it not been for the reprehensible en- 
deavours made in certain quarters to bamboozle the public 
into a notion that because, for the purpose of giving judg- 
ment against him, and fixing him with costs, Sir Cartes 
Dirxke had not been proved to have committed adultery, 
Sir Cuartes DiLke had proved that he had not committed 
adultery. The Daily News, for instance, thought proper to 
say, the morning after the trial His [Sir Cuarues 
“ Ditke’s] character has now been vindicated after full and 
“ open trial, and he will be welcomed back to public life with 
“a fervour increased by the imminent peril in which he 
“ has stood during the last six months.” ‘This is the precise 
contrary of what has really happened, the charge against 
him having been judicially found to be true, and a woman 
having been divorced on the ground of its truth. The 
British public is neither an ostrich nor a professional 
buffoon, and fully appreciates the position occupied by Sir 
Ditke. 

Inasmuch as unfavourable comments have been made 
upon the conduct of Mr. Crawrorp and his counsel in not 
giving—supposing that they could have given—fuller evi- 
dence in corroboration of Mrs. Crawrorp’s story, it may be 
as well to show that any such idea is entirely unfounded. 
Mr. Crawrorn’s first object was to get his divorce ; his 
second may have been to be revenged upon Sir Cuar.es 
Ditxe. In both he has succeeded to the utmost bounds 
of possibility. When the Arrorney-GeneraL declined to 
cross-examine Mr. Crawrorp, it was clear that he would 
not be allowed to deny—as he did not deny—the fact that 
the adultery charged against Mrs. Cnawrorp had been com- 
mitted, Therefore, as the case stood, Mr. CRawrorp was 
certain of his remedy. He also had his revenge, because 
all the world now knows that a court of law has, on the 
genre of her adultery with Sir Cuartes Dinxe, divorced 

. Crawrorp from her husband, and that Sir Cuar.es 
DitkeE made no sign and said no word in the way of en- 
deavour to resist that conclusion or to deny any one of the 
hideous acts of depraved debauchery which were attributed 
to him in his own presence. Therefore Mr, Crawrorp had 
nothing to gain by ashing the case further a few 

shape of costs, as to which, in the 


stability or to the welfare of the State. It is a sound 
. instinct which distrusts the result, crude and false as may 


of moderate fortunes which, according to ARISTOTLE, was 


position of Dives and Lazarus, securely confident that 


_ general diffusion of wealth is a goo 
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circumstances, he may well have been completely indifferent. 
There is no sort of ground for suggesting that either Mr. 
Crawrorp or Mr. Inperwick acted otherwise than as a 
gentleman and a man of honour. ‘ 

What the effect of the proceedings will be on Sir Caar.es 
Ditxe’s public position time will show. Already the more 
independent Liberals and Radicals are making unpleasantly 
vigorous suggestions that he should vacate the position in 


which he induced the Chelsea Liberals to place him by a 
public promise which he has not kept. The Chelsea Liberals 
themselves, on the other hand, are said to be of opinion that 
there has been an “ amply sufficient disproval of the charges 
“against” their valued member. They are welcome to- 
settle it among themselves. Whether Sir Cuartes Ditke 
is a proper person to be again elected as the representative 
of Chelsea, or any other constituency, is not, we fancy, a 
question which the first set of electors to whom it is pro- 
pounded will have the smallest difficulty in answering. 


PANACEAS FOR POVERTY. 


To interesting letter from Judge Hucues which appeared 
in Wednesday's 7'imes will be read with disgust by modern 
Socialists. Mr. Tuomas Hvuenes is likely to excite more 
animosity, and to be hated with a more deadly hatred, than 
an ordinary foe. For he was once a Socialist himself, albeit 
a Christian Socialist. And indeed it is difficult for any man 
who has a heart as well as a head to look at the present 
state of society and not feel inclined to be as much of a 
Socialist as his knowledge of facts and of human nature will 
allow him to be. The extremes of wealth and of pauperism 
which are nowhere more conspicuous than in England, 
except perhaps in America, are not conducive to the 


be the remedies proposed for the disease. It was not so much 
the existence of a middle class as the extent and prevalence 


the salvation of communities. Only a baseless and fal- 
Jacious optimism looks with complacency upon the juxta- 


such contrasts are approved by _ economy. The 
in itself, notwithstand- 
ing the predestined failure of projects for the division of 
roperty. Socialism rests on a foundation as real as hunger, 
homeo flimsy may be the nature of the fabric raised upon it. 
We may perhaps be permitted to assume that Mr. Hucugs, 
-whose practical sympathy with the working classes is above 
suspicion, has profited by the severe criticisms which were 
‘bestowed upon the Christian Socialists by Mr. Witiiam 
Ratusone Grec. Mr. Gree was not a sympathetic man, 
-and he abhorred so thoroughly the cant of philanthropy as 
to seem occasionally wanting in the sentiment of benevo- 
lence. But he subjected the writings of the Christian 
Socialists, and more especially of Cuartes Kines.ey, to an 
exhaustive examination which they were ill qualified to bear, 
and which was indeed their death-blow. Mr. Huaues, who 
was then the victim of political economy, or rather of 
common sense with an ugly and pedantic nickname, is now 
the vigorous opponent of “‘ Democratic or State Socialism.” 
Mr. Hugues is no doubt aware that State Socialism is not 
necessarily democratic (democracy, as Sir Henry Marne 
justly, if tritely, observes, is a form of government), and that 
Prince Bismarck has dabbled in it with little credit 
to himself or advantage to his country. But Mr. Hucues 
preaches sound, if at this moment unpopular, doctrine 
when he contends that no State agency and no law 
can take the place of individual effort; that itive 
compulsion destroys the moral fibre, and with it the sub- 
stance of morality ; that those schemes of social improve- 
ment have prospered the most which have been least con- 
nected with meddling legislation. Mr. Hucues, like many 
other excellent men, has a hobby, and his particular fancy 
is the institution familiarly known as a “Co-op.” He per- 
haps exaggerates the effect which a sound system, in itself 
a sort of social education, has produced. But he is justified 
in feeling proud of it, and of the part which he has himself 
taken in building it up. “This,” he says, “is our English 
“substitute for State Socialism—the growth of purely 
“ voluntary effort ; for which the State has never done any- 
“ thing in the past (except to repeal disenabling laws), and 
“ which asks nothing of the State in the future except to kee 
“ fits) hands off.” “You cannot,” he adds, “in England, 


“ at any rate, force association healthily from outside ; and 


“ if Mr. Cuamperuain has any thought of trying it, he had 
* much better put the public money he thinks of so applying 
“ in a bag and throw it over the centre arch of Westminster 
“ Bridge at high tide.” 

There is nothing very novel or startling in the observa- 
tions of Mr. Hucues. But, when people who ought to know 
better are continually repeating until they come’ to believe 
formulas implying that Parliament can get rid of poverty 
and supply the place of thrift, it is necessary to insist upon 
the permanence of familiar truths. There is much, no 
doubt, which law can do in the way of removing obstacles 
to progress, and much which in this respect it has already 
done. Perhaps nobody except a few family solicitors sup- 


_ poses that the English law of real property is even now the 


embodiment of perfect'wisdom. Something, also, the Legis- 
lature may do by way of positive encouragement to useful 
undertakings. Something, but not a great deal. Every 
quack has his nostrum for removing the causes of the exist- 
ing stagnation in trade and agriculture. Mr. Jesse CoLLines 
has convinced himself, and perhaps a majority of the House 
of Commons, that general prosperity may be ensured by 
“ rooting the peasantry in the soil,” as if they were cabbages. 
The “ divorce of the labourer from the land” is also spoken 
of by enthusiasts whose metaphorical flights would lead 
them, if they were logical, to desire the return of the time 
when workmen were adscripti glebe. “State-aided emi- 
“ gration ” finds favour with others, who appear to think 
that, if a man cannot be happy with “ three acres and 
“a cow,” he must at least be contented with “ three 
“square miles and a kangaroo.” The national force is 
vitiated by having constant recourse to the State, as a 
drunkard flies to the brandy bottle. Englishmen have 
never before taken naturally to the governmental rg 
clothes which may suit Frenchmen or Germans, “ 

“ Mr. CamBeriain will consider whether he cannot be 
“ giving Messrs. Hynpman & Co. a year or two’s oakum- 
“ picking, instead of ‘ receiving their views in writing,’ he 
“ would be doing all honest folk more service, in my judg- 
“ment.” So says Mr. Huanes, and he says well. At the 
present moment various schemes for alleviating distress and 
affording employment are being discussed. Among others 
“relief works” are of course proposed, and Professor 
Marswatt, Mr. Fawcert’s successor in the Chair of 
Political Economy at Cambridge, has come forward oddly 
enough with a qualified defence of them. He admits that, 
“if relief works at full wages are started to employ 
“ten thousand men, and kept going for a few years, the 
“result will be that ten thousand extra families will 
“ drift into London.” But Mr. Marsnatt does not 34 
to relief works, so long as the men employed cannot live 
on the wages given. The old argument, which experience 
has justified, and which Mr. Marsua.t does not meet, was 
that necessary works are not relief works at all, whereas real 
relief works, apportioned, not to the wants of the taxpayer, 
but to the number of men out of work, area clumsy and 
mischievous form of public charity. The best service which 
Government can render trade, even depressed trade, is to 
let it alone; the worst would be to follow the “ fair- 
“ traders” by making our own tariff worse in order that other 
nations may make their tariffs better. There never was a 
time when it was more incumbent on every man who has 
the opportunity of influencing his fellow-countrymen to 
impress upon them the facts that there is no Parliamentary 
road to universal prosperity, and that law cannot alter the 
ten commandments or the rule of three. 


THE RING IN FRANCE. 


| Rip ec pore from day to day have fresh cause to be 
ashamed of themselves. Now it is the journals, now 
the mob, now it is the Government, and, finally, it is the set 
of loafers and ruffians connected with pugilism who bring 
the nationa] name into disrepute. We used to do all the 
preaching for Europe—the sermons were always ours; but 
times have al » and we have become the text, the 
“ dreadful example.” Paris had scarcely ceased to enjoy 
the disgrace brought on England by rowdy Puritanism and 
obscene philanthropy, when our shilly-shally dealings with 
Ireland, and, next, our endurance of all things at the hands 
of Mr. Hynpmav’s louts, offered new topics for unfriendly 
criticism. Finally, as if it were not easy enough to riot and 
rob in England, a so-called prize-fight has given “ sporting 
“ gentlemen,” and some of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s constituents, 
a chance of robbery and riot near Paris, 
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' Perhaps the police, so lenient when London is being 
sacked, are harsh and crabbed when prize-fights are con- 
cerned. However this may be, “sporting gentlemen ” 
thought it well that Greenriecp and Smits should enjoy a 
“ rally” by no means “ spirited” within a few miles of Paris, 


at Maisons Lafitte. GREENFIELD carried the hopes of Bir- | 


mingham ; and, oddly enough, his partisans are accused of 
deliberate unfair play. Affidavits on this occasion were less 
used than knuckle-dusters; but, like the affidavits, the 
knuckle-dusters won but a dishonourable victory. Out of 
the small bevy of ruffians who broke English law on French 
soil but few appear to have been Frenchmen. We have all 
the discredit of this miserable affair to ourselves; and Bir- 
mingham is to be thanked for showing foreigners a typical 
example of our national morals and manners. It was bad 
enough that Smirn and Greenrietp should turn France 
into the cockpit of their valour. But a similar breach of 
law is perpetrated whenever two Frenchmen cross the fron- 
tier to scratch each other's wrists with small-swords. These 
combatants, however, play fair; it was the modern Brum- 
—— sort of English fair play that our countrymen carried 
with them to Maisons Lafitte. 

According to the Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph, 
the Birmingham roughs began to bully and threaten even 
before the fight began. It is amazing that men should be 
found to bet hundreds of pounds on the result of a prize- 
fight, which either or both combatants may sell, and which 
it is certain that a party among the spectators will con- 
spire to interrupt. In this wretched business the men who 
actually fought are much the most ble; they, at 
least, “ endured hardness” and put up with physical pain. 
Probably each of them had some dim, but not dishonourable, 
idea that it is still a fine thing to be champion of England. 
Alas! the gilt is long ago off the gingerbread of that tawdry 
crown, and the “ Champion” is only the man whom it has 
paid a knot of rowdy speculators to select as the winner of 
a dubious disreputable contest. There was a “side,” ac- 
cording to the Telegraph's Correspondent, “ which never 
“meant to lose, but only to stand to win.” Mace, who 
remembers rather better things, and who was a clever artist 
with his hands, must have felt out of place at this sordid 

The fight, as far as GREENFIELD’s part in it went, was 
eminently half-hearted. Smirn, ten years his junior, and 
in much better condition, had every advantage through- 
out. But, from the first, he was warned not to follow his 
opponent into his corner, where the rampant chivalry of 
Birmingham was waiting to cross the fight and “ nobble” 
the man whose victory would lose their money. The ropes 
were cut at the eleventh round, and the reporters were 
threatened. Finally, the Birmingham men, seeing their 
representative defeated, began a general riot, and one 
“ sporting gentleman” had his head broken with a knuckle- 
duster. Smira was more injured by the kicks and blows 
of Birmingham than by anything GREENFIELD could do to 
him, and the carriage in which he drove to Paris was 
attacked by the proud children of the Midland capital. This 
is the kind of e which our savages have offered to 
the criticism of Paris, and thus the most preaching people 
of Europe has become the butt of every occupant of a 
foreign pulpit. As to prize-fighting, it is dead, killed by 
ruffianism as much as by sentiment. 


IRELAND. 


Po pursuance of the policy of “inquiry and examina- 
“ tion,” Mr. GLADSTONE ap to have borrowed an 
idea from one of the latest developments of newspaper 
enterprise. Some ingenious projector discovered not long 
since, that by the judicious offer of prizes to successful con- 
tributors, it was possible for a weekly miscellany to obtain 
80 li a supply of “copy” that it could support life 
gratuitously from prize-day to prize-day on the unsuccessful 
contributions, The Prime Minister apparently thinks that 
he can amuse the country by the same simple means. He 
has set them the Home Rule problem as a sort of “double 
“ acrostic” and will feel obliged if all persons ambitious of 
achieving the prize solution will communicate with him at 
10 Downing Street. This invitation to every inventor 
of a new for the painless dismemberment of the 
Empire will no doubt be most handsomely responded to. 
The number of Irishmen alone who will answer it defies 
calculation ; and the amateur constitution-makers, the poli- 
tical philosophers in the secret of all the “forces” headed 


by capital letters, and the “ practical politicians who feel 
“ that something must be done,” will run them pretty close. 
We do not class Mr. Freperic Harrison, of course, in 
any of these disrespectful categories; but we may say at 


once that, even if ninety-nine out of a hundred of Mr. 


Gapstonr’s amateur counsellors were likely to be as skilfal 
system-constructors and as accomplished writers as Mr. 
Harrison, instead of the proportion being exactly the 
other way, there would still be something sublime in the 
effrontery which has dictated this last move on the part 
of the Prime Minister. The suggestion--evidently in- 
tended to be conveyed by it—that a Government already at 
its wits’ end for an excuse to defer payment of its bond to 
the Devil may fairly be allowed time on the plea of re- 
quiring further information as to the consequences of accom-. 
panying MeruistorHe es to his place of abode is one which 
could have only found a place in Mr. Guapstone’s fertile 
and audacious brain. Assuming for a moment that there is 
anything further to learn on the Home Rule question— 
that there is the least possibility of making any addition 
of the slightest value to the information of any ordinarily 
well-informed man on the subject, to say nothing of states- 
men who have studied it for years; and assuming further— 
an even larger assumption—that the proper way to get at: 
this information is to invite free communication of views 
“ from the various classes and sections most likely to supply 
“ full and authentic knowledge of the wants and wishes of 
“ all classes of Irish people "—with what face can this invi- 
tation be offered by a Minister who has hurriedly thrust a 
Government of his adversaries from their seats on the 
virtually avowed claim of a superior fitness to deal with the 
very question on which he now asks to be enlightened 4 


The “ various classes and sections” who are “most likely 
“to supply fresh and authentic knowledge of the wants 
“and wishes of all classes” of the Irish people are all 
classes of that people—or so, at least, it is natural to suppose 
—and Mr. Grapstone is, therefore, practically sammoning 
the whole nation to act as amici curie. Anything more 
more desperate expedient to gain time-— 

as never been resorted to by a political debtor in the last 
stage of insolvency. Its true character as a pretext was admir- 
ably exposed in the very first reply which the invitation has 
called forth. Lord Dr Vesct, to whom Mr. GLADSTONE was 
writing when he made public this notable proposal, begins 
his answer with the quietly sub-ironical remark that the 
Prime Minister is possibly aware that his correspondent 
“ has been for the last nine or ten months connected with an 
“ association which, under the name of the Irish Loyal and 
“ Patriotic Union, has been formed to uphold and maintain 
“ the legislative union between Great Britain and Ireland.” 
Lord Dg Vesct goes on to promise on behalf of the associa- 
tion—“ which is composed of men of both political parties, 
“of different creeds, and is fully representative of all the 
“ interests and industries of Ireland, whether professional, 
“ landed, or commercial”—that “they will use their best 
“ endeavours to put such accurate and authentic information 
“ at Mr. GLapstonr’s disposal as they are at present in posses- 
“ sion of, or can do their best to obtain.” But conjointly with 
this promise Lord De Vesct makesa suggestion which will 
probably deprive it of all merit in Mr. Girapstone’s eyes 
and greatly qualify his gratitude to its author. The 
suggestion is that the Prime Mrnister should address 
separate queries on the three different points which he has 
introduced into his Jrish programme—namely, first, the 
restoration of social order and the enforcement of the 
ordinary law in all its relations; second, the settlement of 
the land question ; and, third, the widely prevalent desire 
for local self-government in Ireland. The result of so 
doing would be, Lord De Vescr not obscurely indicates, to 
bring out the fact that the settlement of the land question 
would not only settle at the same time the question of 
restoring order and enforcing the ordinary law in all its 
relations, but that it “dominates and over-rides” the 
question ef self-government to such an extent, that with it 
“would disappear the demand for any larger or more 
“extended powers of local self-government than those 
“‘ which the Imperial Government are prepared to grant to 
“ England, Wales, or Scotland.” Which, of course, is just 
the reason why a final settlement of the land question by 
the Imperial Parliament is viewed with disfavour by the 
Irish agitator, and does not suit the book of the English 
Minister who holds power at his pleasure. 

It is becoming more and more evident, however, that the 
main stratagem of the “old Parliamentary hand,” however 
effectual it may prove in amusing his doubtful followers, 
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isnot going to succeed with his Irish allies. The Parnell- 
ites may fall in readily enough with his proposal to post- 
pone the question for another six weeks, and may do so 
without even pressing him for any declaration in favour or 
in implied countenance of their demands. Possibly enough 
they may agree with Mr. Piunker as to the demoralizing 
effect of such a delay upon the minds of the loyal minority 
and of the corresponding encouragement which it may 
afford to the enemies of Imperial authority in Ireland. But 
Mr. Guapstone has less reason than ever to hope that, 
when the time comes for announcing his specific proposals 
of Irish legislation, he will be granted a further tenure of 
postponement fur his Home Rule programme, while, in the 
meantime, he makes a bid for the support of Irish landlords 
and English Conservatives by the introduction of a land- 
purchase scheme> will put Faust's bond 
on suit before he permits that. On that point Mr. Davirr 
is now as strong as Mr. Parneti; and the adhesion of 
Mr. Davitr to Mr. Paryetu’s demand of priority for the 
Home Rule question implies that, for this purpose at any rate, 
the agrarian and the political agitation may be ded as 
solidaires. When the time comes to deal with the “three 
“ questions ” which Mr. Guapstone describes as demanding 
attention in Ireland, he will find that he has, if not to 
reverse his order of procedure entirely, at any rate to 
declare himself on the third—the self-government question 
—before he is permitted to deal with either of the other 
two. Nor will he find it possible to evade the obligations 
which his Irish patrons perfectly well understand him to 
have contracted. Mr. Ditton—in that effusive speech of 
his the other day wherein he so generously expressed his 
willingness to bury thehatchet, after we have cut our throats 
with it, and to shake the hands of Englishmen, if for the 
readier performance of that fraternal ceremony they will 
amputate them first—Mr. Ditton has made it quite clear 
to Mr. Grapstonez that nothing short of full legislative 
poets will be accepted by Ireland in full of her demands. 

Prime Minister, therefore, will haye either to in- 
vent his own Home Rule scheme, or to select one from 
among the suggestions of his million correspondents. 
He will.hardly satisfy Mr. Ditioy, however, by the 
adoption of Mr. Harrison’s, who, after elaborately pro- 
viding a brand-new. Executive as a concession to Irish 
susceptibilities, and investing it with “ not a nominal but a 
“ real veto” on all acts of the Irish Legislature, adds quite 
casually and carelessly that of course, too, the ultimate veto 
of the Crown must.also remain, and “thus indirectly that 


“ of the I ial Parliament ”-—the last phrase represent~ 
ing about; the blandest form of a proposal ‘to revive the 
entire Irish, grievance that we ever remember to have. met 
with in a scheme of “ healing legislation.” Mr. Guapstorn 


probably will: avoid any.such open attempt at taking back 
with one hand what he has given with the other; but no 
doubt he will endeavour to persuade half-convinced Liberals 
that he has done the same thing in a less patent way. He 
will endeavour, as Lord Sauissury said the other night in 
his at the dinner to the Hertfordshire Conservative 
mem so to wrap up his proposalsthat, while Mr. ParyeLu 
will see perfectly what they mean and what is coming, he 
will for the moment deceive his too credulous and confiding 
followers. He will give a Parliament at Dublin, bristling 
with securities, subject to every kind of prohibition against 
doing anything which the English nation dreads, and “ those 
“ securities will be of the precise value of any paper barri- 
“ cade that you might like to erect.” No one who knows 
Mr. Guapstone can doubt that that is exactly the sort of 
scheme which is to be expected from him ; and no one who 
knows the weakness and infatuation of many of his fol- 
lowers, and the unscrupulous partisanship of many more, 
can doubt that, if he does this, he will carry the bulk of them 
along with him in any proposals he may make. Whether a 
sufficient body of them can be detached from him to defeat 
his mischievous projects is uncertain ; but, if not, the House 
of Lords must do its duty. 


RECREATIONS OF THE LONDON ROUGH. 


iS Dips public operations of Mr. Hynpman and his merry 
men do not interfere with the private amusements of 
the class from which most of the Social Democrats come. 
An instructive instance of the condition into which some 
parts of London have been allowed to lapse is furnished by 
a little story from Vauxhall, once the resort of the gay and 
fashionable, and still apparently what may be called a lively 


_ neighbourhood. Vauxhall, no doubt, supplied a formidable 


contingent to the long-coated, round-hatted mob which 
paraded Pall Mall last week while the police went to 
the Mall to look for it. On Monday night, however, 
Vauxhall was “at home,” and disported itself after a 
fashion peculiarly its own. No reporters were present at 
the entertainment, and the one member of the company 
who would naturally be disposed to say anything about 
it has only recovered flickering intervals of consciousness 
since his compulsory retirement from the fun. The 
festivities were under the charge of five men, “ described,” 
says a modest reporter, “ as ticket-of-leave men.” We may 
assume that they were either ticket-of-leave men or not, 
and that the description might conveniently be accom- 
modated te the fact. The only kind of leave with which 
they seem to have much present concern is that valgarly 
associated with the great French nation. But if they were 
really released from one of Her Mavsesry’s prisons before 
the termination of their sentences there must, we should 
imagine, be something rotten in our convict system. How- 
ever these five men came to be in Nine Elms Lane, 
Vauxhall, on Monday night, their proceedings when they 
got there were decided enough. They exhibited no trace 
of a vacillating policy, and they waited for no orders from 
headquarters. Armed with loaded sticks, they marched 
down the Lane. The most promising object which met 
their noble gaze was a young man playing a concertina 
in front of a tavern. Here was a chance. They were 
five to one, They had weapons, and he had not. T 
were in Nine Elms Lane, and the police had, no dou 
been hastily despatched to Elm Park Gardens, Fulham, or 
Elm Row, Hampstead, or “sech.” So they knocked the 
musician down by a blow on the back of his head, and pro- 
ceeded to kick him in the same place. “The ruffians,” we 
read, “ made their escape before the arrival of the police” ; 
but no one will any longer suppose that that implies any 
want of time on their part to complete their task in a work- 
manlike manner. Another young man had the courage to 
come to the poor concertina-player’s assistance ; but he, of 
course, suffered severely for his temerity, and had to to 
the hospital. As for the original victim, he was pre off, 
in a desperate condition, and was not ex to live, 

If these five men could be hanged together at the same 
time and place, it-is possible that some impression might be 
made. upon the rutlianism of this great city. But who 
expects any such deliverance? “Several detectives con- 
* nected with the Criminal Investigation Department are 


on the track.of the released, ticket-of-leave. men.” That 


will not frighten the miscreants, if they are men “ of ordi- 


nary firmness.” “ Ah,” ‘said,an old gardener, once, as he 


watched a terrier in pursuit of a hare, “you may run, but 
“the longer you run the further you'll be off.” Such, 
it is to be feared, may be the case with those successors 
of the Bow Street runners, the detectives of Scotland 
Yard. Yet the five must be well known to the police. 
If they are ticket-of-leave men, they must be) registered; 
they are bound to report themselves, and they ought 
to be watched. If they are not caught, what chance is 
there with ordinary criminals ?, The police, in their playful 
way, appear to have given these ns nic _ They 
eall one “ Blower,” and another “ The tyrant of, Nine 
“Elms Lane.” Now it is not being pedantically con- 
stitutional to insist that there ought to be no tyrant of 
Nine Elms Lane. The jurisdiction of the QuEEN’s courts 
extends to that thoroughfare, which is not a recognized 
Alsatia. Indeed, the inhabitants have not yet become 
wholly reconciled to their lot; for “great excitement pre- 
“ vails in the neighbourhood where the shocking occurrence 
“took place.” It is said that the tyrant of Nine Elms 
Lane and his companions had been much annoyed by 
the conduct of certain witnesses who gave evidence 


/against them at their trial, and that during their term 


of penal servitude they, in the true spirit of Miss Brappon’s 
villains, meditated revenge. They seem to have got hold of 
the wrong man, and perhaps the story is an unnecessary 
attempt to account for what was a mere instinct of murderous 
brutality. As they did not to all appearance rob, these 
ruffians cannot, if they escape the gallows, and do not escape 
the police, be flogged. Which, as Evctrp would say, is 
absurd. It is to be hoped, at all events, that they will meet 


' with something more like justice than Jesse Tronans, who 


| 


nearly killed Bensamin Corey for taking his tea, and was 
sentenced to no more than one month’s imprisonment, 
“ owing to the great. provocation.” 
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IMPERIAL FEDERATION. 
HE first annual meeting of the Imperial Federation 


League has met to report progress, and it has a fairly | 


respectable record. The absence of Mr. Forster, who is 
chairman of the League, and who, it may be said without 
disrespect to anybody, did more than any of the members to 
give it importance, was a misfortune. But even without 
is presence the meeting was interesting. From the first 
annual Report it appears that the League has been active in 
doing all it can do to forward a closer union between Great 
Britain and the Colonies, which we take to be about the most 
patriotic and useful occupation a body of Englishmen could 
well devote themselves to at the present time. The fact that 
men of reputation and standing, not only at home but in the 
Colonies, are engaged in trying to tighten the bonds between 
all parts of the Empire, even though they can only cast about 
for the best means of doing a very good work, is in itself a 
timely protest against the mischievous activity of other persons 
in a quite contrary direction. As yet the Leaguo has done, 
and tried to do, no more than promote inquiry ; but that is 
at least the necessary preliminary to discovery. By dint of 
trying hard with a wish to succeed, the League may perhaps 
find some method by which the mother-country and the 
Colonies can act together more conveniently than at pre- 
sent, when Downing Street is allowed to manage for them 
all. The League has been well received everywhere. In New 
Zealand the House of Representatives has taken favourable 
notice of it, and has even voted a number of resolutions 
worded by the League itself. Distinguished persons in 
Queensland and South Australia have joinedit. Canada is 
favourable. It has two branches in South Africa, and is 
well represented in Singapore, Hong-Kong, Barbadoes, and 
Gibraltar. This by itself makes a very respectable record. 
The very best guarantee for the hearty union between Great 
Britain and the Colonies is the existence of a sincere wish that 
they should remain united. Even if the e,as is only 
too probable, never overcomes the innumerable difficulties 
lying in the way of the organization of a common govern- 
ment, it will have done a great deal to check tendencies 
towards separation. It has been even more successful in 
this respect at home than in the Colonies. The Report is 
well within the truth when it declares that the seventy 
members of the House of Commons who are on the General 
Committee of the League do not by any means “ represent 
“the number of those who are in favour of a closer union 
“ on a basis of federation.” In any case, the League itself 
represents a patriotic reaction which has effectually silenced 
those politicians who used to be so ready to quote Horace 
Gree ey’s “ Go in peace,” or even to say, “Go in any way, 
“ provided only you go,” to the Colonies. Nobody not 
onging to the scattered remnant of the orthodox Whigs 
now professes to think distant possessions of little value. 
Happily or unhappily the orthodox Whig is seldom a person 
of dangerous or obtrusive activity. 


Unquestionably the difficulty is to find the basis of 
federation, and here it must be confessed that the League 
does not afford much help. Indeed, it seems to be as much 
afraid of beginning to find its basis as it was eighteen 
months ago. In the course of the evening, Mr. Donson, 
Chief Justice of Tasmania, commented with satisfaction on 
the discretion of the Committee in not proposing anything 
definite. This was doubtless wise, seeing that, as Mr. 
Lionet CoHEN put it, “ the principles on which the League 


“ was founded were sufficiently broad to take in those who | 


“would prefer a close Parliamentary alliance between 
“the mother-country and the Colonies, those who would 
“ prefer a Colonial Council, and those who would prefer 
“that each colony should be represented in the British 
“ Parliament. In fact, the Imperial Federation League 
“had no settled opinion, and each member of it was at 
“liberty to maintain his own opinion on every one of 
“these three points.” For a debating society nothing 
could be better, but the League aims at being something 
more. After all, you cannot hope to do anything effectual 
if you make it a standing rule to argue no question out, and 
to bind yourself to nothing. As yet the League had kept 
itself in this position of freedom, and there is no sign that it 
means to do otherwise in the coming year than it has done 
in the past. There can of course be no doubt that, if the 
League is going to devote itself to being a species of Social 
Science Congress on colonial matters, it can always find 
plenty to diseuss. Mr. Cowen gave the meeting several 
subjects for discussion, any one of which may be debated 
for weeks. There is the question of emigration, of the 


fiduciary relations between one colony and another; of a 
common coinage and a standard of money, “ which many 
“ believe to be at the bottom of the present distress ” ; of the 
defence of the empire, of the occupation of new territory, 
and several others. When the hoped for federation is in 
working order it will have enough to do to settle all these 
very debatable matters. The League may in the meantime 
argue them if it pleases, but perhaps it will, on the whole, 
be wiser to leave them alone. They are quite as likely to 
lead to quarrels as to the formation of any workable plan. 
In particular it should beware of questions of trade and 
currency. It is a truth which cannot be wisely shirked that 
the mother-country and the Colonies may possibly not agree 
on trade questions. The first naturally wishes to have a 
good market to sell in, and the second a gheap one to buy 
in. If the mother-country is not the cheapest, and the 
Colonies wish to keep their home market to themselves, it is 
plain that they cannot both be satisfied. It would be the 
reverse of prudent on the part of the Imperial Federation 
League to bring these contentious matters to the front before 
it has got its scheme of union ready. 

There is, however, one matter which it might discuss at 
length with profit, and that is the question of emigration. 
Great Britain and the Colonies are equally interested in 
seeing it well threshed out. At home there are thousands 
whe would be benefited by going where their labour 
would be more highly paid and their chance of em- 
ployment would be better. The Colonies are in need 
of hands to get through the work they have to offer. 
It would seem that nothing should be easier than for the 
two to make some arrangement by which the one might 
supply what the other wishes to obtain. As a matter of 
fact, the question is by no means so simple as it looks. The 
kind of emigrants we should like to see depart by the tens 
of thousands are just precisely the kind of ns the 
Colonies will not take at any price. They wish for a supply 
of steady, laborious, and skilled workmen, In England the 
desire is to get rid of the superfluous population of mere 
hewers of wood and drawers of water who crowd the great 
towns, and who form the rank and file of the large army of 
the unemployed. The staff of that army would at one 
time have found their way to Australia speedily enough ; 
but, as the world goes, there is little chance that they can be 
made to leave their country for their country’s good, Neither 
would the Colonies allow them to land. It is just in this 
difference between what the Colonies wish to receive and 
what we want to give that the difliculty of making State- 
aided emigration a remedy for distress among the working 
classes consists. For the mother-country the thing to be 
desired is the emptying of the slums of the t cities. 
Unfortunately, the Colonies will not hear of taking the in- 
habitants of these places. They do not choose to be turned 
into a common sewer for the pauperism of Great Britain, 
and would certainly send back just the very class of 
emigrants we should be so heartily glad to supply them in 
unlimited quantities. Of course they would be delighted 
| if the State would aid its best workmen to go. Here, then, is 
| a problem which the Imperial Federation League, since it pre- 

fers postponing the task of finding a basis of federation (and 
| very wisely, too, on the whole), may profitably set itself to 

solve—to find some scheme by which the overstocked labour 
_market at home may be relieved, without sweeping away 
the pick of the working class, and also without offending the 
Colonies by threatening to swamp them with paupers, The 
solution will not be easy to find, but the League is more 
likely to be successful in this task than in any efforts it may 
_make to frame a federal constitution for Great Britain and 
the Colonies, 


THE RESUMED SESSION. 


WE cannot pretend to be among those on whom the 
proceedings in Parliament at the resumption of 
business last Thursday produced an impression of disappoint- 
ment. We should indeed have deubted whether such an 
emotion would be possible, under the circumstances, to the 
experienced students of politics who have described them- 
selves as feeling it. It proceeds, so far as we can gather, 
from the non-fulfilment of a hope—surely they will not go 
so far as to call it an expectation—that Mr. GLapsToONE 
would deal with Parliament and the country like an honest 
man. They did not, indeed, expect him to state at once and 
in detail the measures which he has framed for the pacifica- 
tion and rejuvenation of Ireland—this, at any rate, was 


modest of them—but they did expect that he would make 


T 


_ produce in Ireland ; 
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“ courtesy,” of the policy of the new Government. The 
Prue Minister, however, never had the least intention of 
so far taxing the politeness of the House of Commons. He was 
there to tell them that on or after March 22—or, according to 
the Granvillian Style, April 1—he would or might be (he 
does not promise) in a condition “ to make some further in- 
“ dication to the House as to either the whole or some part 


a statement, “ such as is usually accorded by Parliamentary | only convince him that these calculations were right ; and 
_in his satisfaction thereat he can afford to treat one of the 
| most earnest and weighty speakers in the House with the 


contempt implied in putting up Sir Witt1am Harcourt to 


answer him. , 

If Mr. Guapstone had little to say about “social order” 
and the rest of it in Ireland, Mr. Cumpers had a great deal 
to say (in one sense) about social disorder in London. His 


“ of the proposals we may have to make for dealing in a unfortunate Committee of Inquiry, which is “ not to relieve 
“ substantive and positive, and, I hope, a somewhat perma- |“ him of any responsibility”—a statement which, if it 
“ nent form, with the great question of the state of Ireland.” means anything, means that it may report, with or with- 


What a flood of light to have to wait five weeks for! The > 


country desires to know the direction in which it is being 
led by its present guides ; and their chief, having remarked 
(no doubt with general assent) that he has not had time to 
prepare a complete itinerary of the route, goes on to say 
that at the end of the next month or a little after he will, 
perhaps, be able to state whether the point of the compass 
towards which he purposes to conduct the traveller is north, 
south, east, or west. Upon this there is some faint remon- 
strance which he silences in his usual dignified but irrelevant 
fashion by inquiring whether the remonstrants are them- 
selves prepared to produce a complete itinerary of the route. 
If not, how can they possibly complain of remaining a few 
weeks longer in doubt as to whether they are bound for a 
quagmire or a precipice ? 

That this is an unsatisfactory condition of things for the 
travellers we do not deny. What we do deny is that they 
have the slightest right to regard it either with surprise or 
disappointment. It is simply the natural and inevitable 
pm of the circumstances in which they are placed, just 
as Mr. Giapstone’s obstinate mystification represents the 
tactics naturally and inevitably imposed upon him by the 
enterprise in which he is engaged. Really his disappointed 
critics should renew and revise their expectations, and 
seriously ask themselves what else the Prime MinisTer can 
do at the present moment but keep the country in the 
dark. The enterprise on which he is engaged is surely 
— to every child in the country—not excepting the 

ozen or so of innocents who have consented to join the 
Cabinet on grounds exactly opposite to those on which the 
Cuuer Secretary to the Lorp-Lizvrenant accepted office. In 
this instance the net has been spread, in defiance of the advice 
of Sotomon, in the very sight of the birds, and, what is 
more, the fowler has, with a refinement of cynicism, in- 
duced them to walk into it by the exhibition, not of 
a decoy, but of a scarecrow. He has given every pos- 
sible significance to their capture by prevailing on them 
to file past the figure of an avowed Home Ruler of 
the most extreme type, Mr. Joun Mortey. The condi- 
tions, we say, of Mr. Guapstone’s present undertaking 
are inscribed upon the very history of the formation of 
his Government. He is, with the assistance perhaps of 
Mr. Morey, to invent a scheme of surrender to the Par- 
nellites, and the rest of his colleagues are to be provided 
with more or less cogent reasons for thinking, not that the 
surrender will be otherwise than disastrous to the Empire 
—there are few of them so unreasonable as to demand re- 
assurance on that point—but simply that the plan is,as Lord 
Sauispury has put it, sufficiently well “wrapped up” to 
deceive the credulous and confiding members of the Liberal 
. That being the understanding on which the Cabinet 

been formed, it is, of course, obvious, not only that 

Mr. GuapsTONE cannot go into details as to his Irish policy, 
but that he cannot give even an outline of it just at present. 
The details are everything because the disguise is every- 
thing, and the disguise will depend upon the details for its 
success. An actor might as well be asked to present him- 
self without his stage costume, and assured that the public 
would overlook the injury to the illusion in consideration 
of his not having had time to dress, Mr. GLADSTONE was 
never in the least likely to let the spectators have even a 
glimpse of his Home Rule scheme until it had been tho- 
roughly “got up” for the footlights ; and, though of course 
his attitude exposes him to the sharp and effective criticism 
which he received at the hands of the leader of the Oppo- 
sition and of Lord Ranpotpn the other night, 
the antecedent impossibility of affecting it by any criticism 
diminishes to a certain extent the interest of the exercise. Of 
course it is right to insist,as Mr. Piunxer did in his 
spirited and downright speech, on the mischievous effects 
which the deliberate postponement of such a question must 
ut, of course, these very effects them- 
selves are included in the calculations of the Prime 
Minister. Impassioned protests like that of Mr. PLunker 


out a “dissent” from its chairman, against that fune- 
tionary himself—has not yet concluded its labours, and Mr. 
CuILpeRs is most sincerely to be compassionated on that 
fact. Time, however little account may be taken of it at 
Whitehall in considering the question of punishing the 
instigators of mob violence, is really of importance; and if 
the Home Secrerary had been able, on the twelfth day 
after the riot, to tell the House of Commons who was to 
blame, and how, for the scandal of its possibility, he would 
stand in a better position than he does. But the same 
majestic deliberation appears to have attended his move- 
ments throughout. Assuming that no fault is to be found 
with him in respect of the outbreak of the riot, that the in- 
quiries he made at Scotland Yard before the meeting in 
Trafalgar Square took place were sufficient, and that he had 
a right to be satisfied with the answers which he received to 
them, this only clears him up till Monday night, and for 
everything that has since followed he is responsible. And 
he clearly does not even yet know the extent of his re- 
sponsibility. While on the Tuesday he was holding high 
counsel with Lord WoLsELEy on military dispositions, did it 
never occur to him or to Colonel HenpeErson that it would 
be advisable not to let another ill-disposed crowd collect in 
Trafalgar Square, on the day after the riot, and that the 
police should receive instructions to prevent any such 
crowd assembling? Is he aware that such a crowd did 
assemble, and was actually being addressed by Socialist 
orators soon after noon on Tuesday, the police being without 
instructions to prevent it? that it went on increasing until 
at three in the afternoon it was as large and threatened 
to be as disorderly as on the day before? and that, 
though it was at last dispersed with very creditable adroit- 
ness by the police when they did receive their orders, the 
mere allowance of its congregation did far more to per- 
suade uneasy tradesmen of the impotence or indifference 
of the police authorities than the unforeseen outbreak of 
the day before? This was a point left unnoticed in the 
House of Commons the other night; we trust the Com- 
mittee are inquiring into it, and, if they are really “not 
“to relieve” their Chairman “of any responsibility,” they 
ought both to inquire into and report upon it. As to the 
proceedings against the Social Democrats, Mr. CHILpErs's 
statement was marked by a positively engaging naiveté. It 
is not so much that he rbd gooen also with majestic deli- 
beration, but that it never seems to have occurred to him 
that any other way of acting was preferable. He evidently 
does not consider that it matters whether you lay a prompt 
hand on offenders of the class, or languidly apply for a 
summons against them a week afterwards. Mr. CHILDERS 
should have seen the importance of taking action the very 
next day, and should further have seen that a morning’s 
consultation with a legal adviser, assisted by the presence of 
a couple of reporters and their note-books, might and would 
have sufficiently prepared an active Minister to take the 
action necessary. 


HENRY BRADSHAW. 


'P\HE past twelve months have been singularly fatal to Cam- 
T beidge but no loss has caused grief so cart Receee and so 
sincere as that of the distinguished scholar and man of letters who 
passed quietly away while sitting at his library-table on the morni 
of last Thursday week. If proof were needed of the respect in whi 
he was held, we have only to point to the vast assemblage of past and 
nt members of the University which filled the chapel of 
ing’s College on Monday last to do honour to his funeral. Nor 
will the grief be confined to Cambridge. Though Mr. Bradshaw 
rarely = his own University, and took no trouble to — 
himself into notice, few men were more highly appreciated, bo’ 
at home and abroad, It is hardly necessary to observe that this 
recognition of his merits was of no sudden growth. We can recall 
the time when he was working silently and unknown, and when 
even a small circle of devoted friends were hardly aware of the 
extent and thoroughness of his studies. But gradually the world 
of letters became aware that there were many points in biblio- 
graphy and kindred subjects which could not beset on @ right 
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footing unless the inquirer were willing to pay a visit to him. No’ 


-one who did so had any cause to regret his journey. He was 
-certain to be received with a courtesy which, we regret to say, is 
mowadays considered old-fashioned, and to find himself before he 
left far richer than when he came. Mr. Bradshaw was the most 
unselfish of men; and the treasured stores of his knowledge were 
‘invariably laid open, freely and ungrudgingly, to every inquirer, 
vided he were satisfied that his work would be thoroughly well 
e. He was modest to a fault; and we believe that he really 
preferred to remain in the background, while others, at his sug- 
‘gestion and with his help, worked out the subjects in which he 
took special interest. It was no fault of theirs if his share in 
their work remained a secret. His generous wish to help others 
forward made him refuse more than once, as we well know, to 
allow. his name to appear in connexion with work that he 
had really done; and posterity will have to tax its inge- 
‘muity to discover, from a few words in a preface or a Jine in 
-a note, how much belongs of right to him. Nor was it only in 
subjects with which he was specially familiar that his help was 
~valuable. He seemed equally at home in all branches of Dhow. 
He knew so thoroughly how materials should be used, 
in what form the results would be best presented, that, 
whether the subject were art, or history, or bibliography, or early 
English texts, his clear and accurate judgment went straight to 
‘the point, and reduced the most tangled facts to order. But, 
-devoted student as he was, he was no bookworm. He took the 
liveliest interest in all that was going on aroundhim. His strong 
-common sense, his kind, charitable nature, and his habit of going 
4o the bottom of every question presented to him, enabled him to 
mpathize with those who had arrived at conclusions widely 
Gifieren t from his own. For some years past no one has exercised 
‘go great a personal influence at Cambridge. As a younger man 
he was too reserved, too diffident of himself, to feel at ease in the 
society of men of his own standing. He thought they disliked 
him, and this idea increased his natural sensitiveness and his love 
of retirement. The truth was that he was too honest to be 
pe . Like Alceste in Le Misanthrope, he would rebuke 
ansincerity and pretentiousness with a few blunt stern words that 
made the ofleuder tremble; and, if he disliked anybody, as 
happened sometimes, he took no pains to conceal it. Hence he 
‘was respected, but he was not liked. By slow degrees, however, 
-the natural geniality of his disposition gained the upper hand, 
-and the warm heart which beat under that calm exterior was 
allowed to assert itself. The old severity of denunciation, in- 
stead of being exercised on individuals, was reserved for slovenly 
‘work, unjust criticism, or unfair treatment. He began to go 
more into society, in which he took a keen pleasure, though 
he would rarely allow himself to spend what he called an 
idle evening. At all times he had sought the company of 
young people. At a period when unde uates hardly ven- 
‘tured to s to men older than themselves, his quiet kindness 
attracted them to him, and obtained their confidence. In him the 
‘were certain of a friend whose synrpathy never failed them, an 
from whom, no matter what trouble or difficulty had befallen 
them, they were sure of advice and help. Many a man now 
successful in life may thank him for the influence which, exercised 
at acritical time, determines a career for good; and not a few 
‘have been enabled by his generosity to begin the studies in 
which they are now distinguished. 

The events of such a life are not numerous. Mr. Bradshaw was 
‘born on February 2, 1831. He was educated at Eton College, on 
“the foundation, and came up to King’s College, Cambridge, in 
February 1850. He proceeded to the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts in 1854. At that time members of King’s College were 
‘not obliged to submit themselves to the University examinations, 
“but he and some others availed themselves of the permission then 
accorded to them to do so, and he was bs tenth in the 
-second class of the Classical Tripos. Soon afterwards he accepted 
“@ mastership at St. Columba’s College, near Dublin, then under 
‘the direction of his old friend, the late Mr. George Williams ; but 
finding tuition, after a few months’ trial, uncongenial to his 
“tastes, he returned to Cambridge and began those studies which 
ended only with his life. His connexion with the University 
Library began two years afterwards. In 1856 he was appointed 
principal assistant, a post which he resigned in 1858. In 1859 he 
‘returned to the Library as Keeper of the Manuscripts, an office 
‘specially created for the services, the value 
-of which had even then been discovered. is he held until 1867, 
when, on the resignation of Mr. J. E. B. Mayor, he was elected 
librarian. From a boy he had been distinguished for his love for 
books ; but it was not until his return to Cambridge from Ireland 
that he was able to devote himself seriously and systematically to 
“the study of bibliography in its widest sense, with all that is sub- 
‘sidiary to it. Most of us know what a subject a 
is when treated from the ordinary — of view. In his hands, 
however, it acquired, so to speak, a human interest. He studied 
b senerege of early printing, not for themselves, but for the sake of 

men who produced them. In following out this system he 
went far more searchingly than an ro ef bibliographer cares to 
do into e particular of the book before him. Paper, type, 
detail, in fact, was taken into account, 
0 as to settle not only who printed the volume, but in what re- 
‘lation he stood to his predecessors and successors. 

Mr. Bradshaw had an unerring eye for detecting small dif- 
ferences in style, a memory which never failed him, and an 
‘instinct of discovery li 


little short of marvellous, Again and again anda 


in well-known libraries, both in England and on the Continent, 
he has been able, after a brief examination, to point out im- 
portant facts which scholars who had worked there for the best 
part of their lives had failed to notice. 

In the same spirit of discovery he applied himself to the study 
of Chaucer. Silently and secretly, as was his wont, he examined 
all the MSS. within his reach, and then set to work to determine 
(1) what was Chaucer's own, and (2) what is the real order of 
the Canterbury Tales, In the course of his researches it occurred 
to him that the rhymes used would prove a test of what was 
Chaucer's and what was not. Without assistance from any one he 
wrote out a complete rhyme-list—an astonishing labour for an 
individual, when it is remembered that the Zales contain some 
eight thousand lines, every one of which must have been registered 
twice, and many three or four times. The labour, however, was 
not thrown away. The rhymes employed turned out to be a true 
test, and Mr. Bradshaw was enabled to publish in 1867 “ The 
Skeleton of Chaucer's Canterbury Tales: anattempt to distinguish 
the several Fragments of the Work as left by the Author.” We 
regret to say that this pamphlet of fifty-four octavo pages is all 
that the world is likely ever to see of this splendid piece of work. 
With characteristic self-depreciation he says, in a note appended 
in 1871, “ Mr. Furnivall’s labours have put far out of date any 
work that I have everdone upon this subject”; but it is gratifying 
to turn to Mr. Furnivall and read, “There is only one man in 
the world, I believe, who thoroughly understands this subject, 
Mr. Henry Bradshaw.” He welcomed Mr. Furnivall with habitual 
generosity, and placed in his hands, without reserve, all that he 
had got ready for the edition of Chaucer which he at one time 
intended to publish himself. Publication, however, was what 
he could rarely be persuaded to attempt. It was not criticism 
that he feared; but he had set up in his own mind such a 
lofty standard of excellence that be could not bear to abandon 
a piece of work while it was yet possible to add some trifling 
detail, or to correct some imperfection which his own fastidious 
taste would alone have been able to detect. It is sad to think 
how much has perished with him. His excellent memory enabled 
him to dispense with notes toa far greater extent than most 
persons, and those which he did put down were written on 
a system to which we fear it will be impossible now to find 
the key. What he actually published amounts to very little. 
When we have mentioned eight short octavo pamphlets, which 
he called “‘ Memoranda” ; a few papers printed by the Cambridge 
Antiquarian Society ; some communications to Notes and Queries 
and other periodicals; and an admirable edition of the new 
Statutes for the University of Cambridge, and for the Colleges 
within tt, we fear that the list is complete. He had made im- 
portant discoveries respecting the old Breton language in con- 
nexion with the early collection of canons known as the LHibernensis, 
and had collected materials for a Breton glossary which would 
have placed him in the first rank of philologers; he had worked 
at Irish literature with the special object of elucidating the history 
of early Irish printing; in Reoutdies of ancient service-books 
he was probably second to none, and at the time of his death was 
writing a preface to the new edition of the Sarum Breviary; and, 
lastly, he made considerable progress towards a catalogue of 
the fifteenth-century books in the University Library. Una all 
these subjects considerable materials exist; but who is fit to take 
his place and make use of them ? 


AN OLD DEMAGOGIC HAND. 


OBERT BURNS, in one of by no means his pleasantest 
moods, has stated (and nearly a ay + heed has aroused by 
the statement the po just wrath of Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson) 
that be was “an old hawk at the sport.” The sport was, to put 
it in plain terms, the sport of seduction; and, though the par- 
ticular victim—the matchless Clarinda—seems to have been «ble 
to take very good care of herself, and to show the old hawk that 
she herself was yeins but a feeble heron, the expression was 
reprehensible enough, and fully deserved Mr, Stevenson’s generous 
expression of the opinion (we quote from memory) that he 
“should have liked to buffet that old hawk well.” We do not 
know whether Burns’s phrase (for Mr. Gladstone is a man of 
some reading) was in the present Prime Minister's mind when he 
made early in the nt Session, but not then as Prime Minister, 
a remark about his Parliamentary oldness. But every one 
cordially admitted that there was considerable truth in it—more 
truth, the reckless vagabonds who dare abuse the best of men 
would ae say, than there sometimes is in Mr. Gladstone's 
speeches. He is undoubtedly an old Parliamentary hand, and he 
is also an old hand at many other things, an old hawk at many 
other sports. The public memory is so short that we believe a 
considerable number of iladstonians honestly think that uncom- 
plimentary language applied to his failings is the work of a tew 
very wicked people, who were hired to begin by Lord Beaconstield 
a very few years ago, and have not yet left off Let such list a 


soothful tale. 

An obliging correspondent has drawn our attention to a little 
incident which happened rather more than seventeen years since, 
and which was commented on in the Saturday Review of July 
25, 1868 (by the way, the July of 1868 was a very much nicer July 
than the Julys of recent years). In that month Mr. Gladstone 
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_the account of the process is. It is to be feared that a neglect- 
ful world has forgotten its Finlan, though he made, as those who 
search their memories will succeed in remembering, not a little 

noise at the time. It was the time when the Reform agitation was 

over, when the attack on the Irish Church was the question of 
the hour, and when Mr. Gladstone was leading that attack. The 
excellent Finlan is accused of several unpleasant things in the 
article before us, but what is principally germane to the matter is 
that he was one of the chief demagogues and sedition spouters of 
the hour. He had made himself conspicuous in reference to the 
Manchester murderers (the celebrated murderers whose victim, 
according to Mr. Justin McCarthy, M.P., “got in the way of 
the bullet”), he had tried to bully the present Lord Cranbrook, 
who was then Home Secretary, he had very strong opinions 
on the House of Lords, and he rejoiced also in the pos- 
session of a moral character, or at least reputation, which was 
in another sense very “strong” likewise. This estimable person, 
with others like unto him, did on Saturday, the 18th of July, 

1868, go with a deputation to call on Mr. Gladstone in 

Carlton House Terrace. Mr. Gladstone was delighted to see 

these representatives of the great heart of the ple. He 

received them, said one of the deputation, “ like a father receiving 

is chi ”—an expression which may remind a tenacious and 
unhappy memory of a certain passage in the Gospels. He said he 
was “always glad to receive a deputation of real working-men 
such as those now before him, and was grateful that his conduct 
on the Irish Church was approved by the great mass of the 
working-men”—the great mass of the working-men, the real 
working-men, being represented by the excellent Finlan, whose 
contributions to the cause of honest toil ap to have been some 
oe services rendered to the ingenious diversion known as 

udge and Jury. This is, of itself, quite like the Mr. Gladstone 
of our own days; but there is better to come. The purpose of the 

worshipful deputation was to consult Mr. Gladstone about a 

Sunday meeting in Hyde Park, It was, be it remembered, a twelve- 

month after the famous Reform riots and the levelling of the rail- 
ings. Finlan and his friends told Mr. Gladstone about their meet- 

ing; and Mr. Gladstone observed that, “ though he was not called 
upon to enunciate any opinion upon it” [“ How sweet the tongue 

Gladstone falls On an accustomed ear!”], he thought that “ the 
reasons urged by the deputation why it should be held were worthy 
of consideration.” So the deputation went away and held another 
meeting at Clerkenwell Green that night, and then another in 
Hyde Park next day, with the usual violent language, the then 
usual mock-litany men, and all the rest of it, but without what, 
alas! we must call the now usual rioting. Indeed, as those who 
were tt may remember, even the year before there had been 
little or nothing of the worst features of a riot proper. It wanted 
two full terms of Gladstonian government to enable the modern 
representatives of this ancient-history Finlan to get windows 
broken and shops looted. 

This conduct of Mr. Gladstone's appears to have very much 
disturbed us at the time. We were comparatively young, and we 
seem to have been young enough to have a certain amount of 
belief in Mr. Gladstone. We said he was “ the foremost man of 
the day,” and “ the advocate of a t and righteous cause.” 
But we were much annoyed at this Finlan-haunting of his. And 
as we were not then so polite as we are now, we used very strong 
language about it. We headed the article “ Mr. Gladstone descends 
into the gutter”; we talked about mud baths; we said that Mr. 
Gladstone (always par sibi) had “secreted a good deal of ill- 
temper,” and gave himself “a violent exhibition of nastiness.” And 
(oh, how very young we were in those pleasant days of 1868, 
when some of the best wine of the last thirty years was getting 
ready for tle vintager!) we said that “it would have been in- 
finitely more honest to bid Finlan godspeed at once than to talk 
in this ambiguous and tortuous way.” We were quite shocked. 
We observed that “the loophole to avow or disavow approval was 
left adroitly open.” We were horrified at “ this covert insinuation 
of approval of the objects and plans of notorious traffickers in 
sedition and riot.” We weredreadfully grieved at Mr. Gladstone’s 
“ paltering with the occasion,” and then we said, evidently with 
the greatest pain, that “ every week showed Mr. Gladstone's de- 
plorable incapacity for supreme power.” We told him that he 
was “alienating the confidence of friends, rating the acri- 
mony of enemies, and repelling the sympathies of the serious 
and reflecting,” by which last, of course, we meant ourselves, 

“And this was twenty years ago,” or sufficiently near it to 
justify the quotation of the refrain of Peacock’s charming poem, 
£ven then the serious and reflecting had begun to notice with 

in Mr. Gladstone’s little habits of disingenuous ambiguity of 

Hinguage and his approval of notorious trattickers in sedition and 

riot. Jéven then persons who could not be called his enemies 
had to charge him with “blind lust of adulation,” and with 
“ showing every week his deplorable incapacity for supreme power.” 

He had not yet made the celebrated description of Mr, 
Bradlaugh’s little atheistic hymn-book as “a questionable little 
volume containing good sense,” or explained the motives which 
induced him to do what he was at this very time doing, in 
seeking the disestablishment of the Irish Church. He had not 
yet begun the great series of flattery out of railway carriages, or 

winked at Mr. Chamberlain and the Aston riots, or half nego- 
tiated a Kilmainham Treaty, or quite negotiated the treaty of 

uhair which preceded the division on Mr. Collings’s 
Amendment, or put off for a week taking any steps against 
the inciters of the riots of Monday week. He had not 


done any of these things because, you see, he had not had 
time. But he had done what he could, and shown himself 
already an old hawk at the sport of profitimg by the lowest 
agitators, of giving ambiguous answers, of safely instigating 
“ demonstrations,” of flattering and using the mob and the scum 
at the top of the mob. In all this he was a past-master before 
his first Prime Ministership, and heaven knows’ he has not 
allowed his natural and acquired abilities in that kind to rust 

ob; proposed to or receiv it.is 
all one), and had resolved to be happy for ever bay Mob It 
was, of course, impossible for any one in 1868, unless he had been 
a prophet, to anticipate the celebrated confession which more than 
ten years later explai to the world how useful compatriots of 
Mr. Finlan, more blusterous in their ways even than Mr. Finlan 
himself, had been to Mr, Gladstone. The precise character and 
strength of the affection between Mr, Gladstone and Mob was 
still unknown; but the symptoms were evident, and, as we have 
seen, were not regarded without disgust even then. 

But we who live in the fulness of Gladstonian time have had 
plenty of opportunities of knowing all about it since Mr. Finlan 
departed—whither we have not the slightest idea ; let us hope to 
reformation and better company. What seemed then to be a 
casual flirtation, from which men hoped that Mr. Gladstone might 
recover, has been discovered to be a very different kind of union. 
Since then, whenever he has been in doubt what card to play, Mr- 
Gladstone has played the rabble, now with greater success. now 
with lesser, Ifthe Lords have stood in his way the convenient. 
Finlans of the moment have always been at hand to “ denounce 
the bloody Lords,” as we read that they did seventeen years ago 
and more. Within the last few days it is true the rabble) has- 
been played apparently by somebody else than Mr. Gladstone. 
Others have ploughed with his heifer—the results being somewhat 
inconvenient probably. But that is the drawback of /iaisons such 
as those which began when Mr. Gladstone courted the Bealeses 
and the Finlans in the brave days of old. It is very hard to- 

. Per e ma won ; the ra 
Donec gratus is a poem of Mr. Gladstone’s, and 
no one knows better than he how to carry out its hints =a. 
At any rate, it is interesting to be reminded and to the 
memory in this way as to the beginnings of the courtship, and the 
sentiments which those beginnings excited in serious and ——s 

rsons. It is interesting, too, to see some of the things at which. 

r. Gladstone is an old hand, an old hawk, and to note the pro- 
gress which he has made in handiness and hawkishness since his. 
start. And it is perhaps not least interesting to speculate on what 
will come of this proficiency in the future, despite the a t 
ill-luck which has so recently befallen it. A taste for Finlans- 
never goes out of the flesh, and Mr. Gladstone may have much 
need of them in that case as to his Irish legislation which Lord. 
Salisbury put on Wednesday night. 


THE SHORT STORY. 


JHE revival of the short story, which we have from time to- 
time foreshadowed, has made remarkable progress during the 
last few years. Not only among the numerous followers of the late 
Hugh Conway, but also with the acknowledged leaders in con- 
temporary fiction has the movement received favour, and its 
success has doubtless stimulated a recent controversy on the re- 
spective merits of novels in three volumes and in one. That, 
indeed, is an extraneous matter, a mere question of compression, 
or, at the most, of the proportional representation of dialogue, de- 
scription, and action, and the elimination of the grosser elements 
of surplusage. Three volumes have a greater circulating power 
than one, and may even suffice to stay the appetites of three 
readers at one and the same hour. Unfortunately, there are fast 
readers and slow, and it has happened to the forlorn wight 
stranded at some minor watering-place, whose limited literature 
is confined to a well-abused library, to wish pig bar grees 4 that the 
second and third volumes for which he longs been included 
in the first he has too eagerly consumed. The short story is a 
speciality in fiction. It has its own proper aqhere its peculiar 
organic constituents, its distinct individuality. It also an august 
if not venerable past; its old masters, who, if not precisely 
antique, are worthy of reverence. The art of writing short stories 
a history that dates from very remote ages, though the 
short story proper, the epitome of the three-volume form, is a 
modern manifestation. In America there are not a few professors 
of the art who may justly claim a legitimate succession to 
Hawthorne, to Pue, to Fitzjames O’Brien, and other worthies. 
Before the happy prime of Hawthorne the vogue in fiction showed 
a sturdy preference for the novel of many volumes; similarly in 
England during the last century the three volumes of large ty 
and more than verge enough of these degenerate days were totally 
eclipsed by the proportions of Clarissa and Tom Jones, The 
fashion prevailed through the first quarter of the present century, 
here pe in America. in American literature the masterly and 
very diffuse romances of Brockden Brown are a typical example. 
By no process of alchemy could Wieland or Edgar Huntley be 
a tt into the elements or confined within the crystalline 
sphere of the short story; any such attempt would € in no 
increase of lucidity or any approach to perfected form, but would 
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darkness, and the ifice chaos. . It 
were not less hopeless 
phical feature of New York State, as every reader of Edgar 
will readily admit who apprehends the true significance 
of Brockden Brown’s extreme circumlocution of narrative. There 
are, on the other hand, short stories that actually suggest amplifi- 
cation of structure and enlargement of base ; but these are not the 
product of the deft craftsman, the perfect flower of the art. 
‘The t recrudescence of the short story has been vitally 
helped by the successful efforts of Mr. W. F. Tillotson, of the 
Boston Evening News, through whose perseverance the tyranny of 
custom and the natural scruples of eminent novelists have been 
vanquished. In accordance with Mr. Tillotson’s ingenious scheme 
many short novels by A pane English authors have lately ap- 
peared in a number of newspapers in this country, in America, 
and in the Australian colonies, and have enjoyed a circulation not 
less extensive than stimulating. Their simultaneous publication 
vases a@ medium must yield most pleasing sensations to 
ir authors. It affords a quick and electric girdle of sympathy, 
and a sense of conquest and empery that enthralls the imagina- 
‘tion. Mr. Tillotson is to be congratulated that among his converts 
are Mr. William Black and Mr. Hardy, Mr. Wilkie Collins and 
Miss Braddon, Mrs. Oliphant and “Ouida.” These and other 
ular authors have embraced the simple faith of the short story 
the large circulation. They have discovered with Ben Jonson 
the just beauty that lies in small proportions, and are persuaded 
‘that in short measures fiction oy perfect be, . Their wares are 
vended in the remotest marts of the antipodean world, their in- 
acquires new power and increased pulse, no longer confined 
to the centres of civilisation or the limited areas of railway and 
enterprise, The ic of their art thrills along the far 
and fearless track of the pioneer, and gains dominion wherever 
the light and spritely newspaper outwings the heavier flight 
of books, The exhilarating prospect should mitigate in some 
sort the bitterness of defective copyright laws, It must be 
candidly admitted, however, and after due inspection of several 
samples of their skill, that not all of these eminent novelists 
have as yet produced irreproachable exam of the short 
story. Miss Braddon’s Cut by the Country, for instance, is a 
vel that might with very slight typographical artifice 
in two or more volumes, It is not constructed 
the Tales 


th dom deal the title. 
ite the opposition to the i im ti 

the old hand, like the Perliamentary 
to make a new departure, and feels the 


i ibility of habit a hindrance to the spirit, a very assertive Old 
Lon, 80 with the er can replace 
the old. Certain it is, whatever be the cause, that the short 
story, 80 far as it concerns many of our foremost writers, is now 
upon its trial, and the period of probation and experiment may 
be prolonged. With the band of younger men who have made 
it-@ speciality the matter is quite otherwise. They have not 
become hardened by a long and successful practice in the ortho- 


atte f hether the d 

particularly in the matter of narrative. ether story 
with form tedng or the actual, or the fantastic, it not uncommonly 
into the midst of things, starts with some- 
startles the reader with a strong situation, 
are left in upreyealed obscurity. It defies 
narrative in having no-beginning. If it 
not @ situation desi to arrest the attention 
and compel interest by its very abruptness, its course is sometimes 
80 inordinately elaborated that the dénowement is hurried and ill 
; as if the writer had incontinently filled his allotted 
forced to an inartistic . Itis in the art of 


sourees of which 


in propria persona that 
f past masters of the art is most potently displayed, 
And this is a matter that is somewhat neglected just now in the 
of pure sensation. 


A NEW “OXFORD MOVEMENT.” 


AST Saturday night the ceremony of opening a brand-new 
theatre at Oxford was performed by the members of the 

0. U. D. 8., which initials stand for “ Oxford University Dramatic 
Society,” who played a version of Twelfth Night “arranged by 
Messrs. A. Bourchier and W. L. Courtney,” the original author not 
being quite up to the requirements of so important an occasion. 
Mr, sprightly and enthusiastic undergraduate in 
his fourth year, a youthful Bottom ready to be stage-manager and 
y any and every part—and indeed his impersonation of the 
ool and two characters in the prologue proved him endowed 
with genuine dramatic to be the chief of 
the executive in this Society; while Mr. Courtney, Fellow of 
New Coll ® most appropriate institution for so daring an 
innovator—is the Society's astute guide, mature philosopher, and 
influential friend-in-need, without whose aid all the talents of the 
0. U. D. S. would even now have been celebrating the rites of 
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Thalia and Melpomene, chiefly of Thalia, in the catacombs, so. 
to. speak—that is, in any large rooms that could be hired for . 
purpose ; whereas now, by the skilful management of the ~ 
Fellow of New, they have emerged from the halls of com- 
parative darkness into the full blaze of a real theatre's gaslights, 
and have been playing for six nights and two afternoons on, 
a real stage, fitted yrith real wings, real sky-borders and gas- . 
battens, a real but somewhat eccentric limelight, before a very , 
real audience, among whom on the first night sat, in the front row , 
of the stalls, not, indeed, surrounded by all the pomp and circum- 
stance of academic state, but carefully wrapped up to protect him 
from the draughts, the Rey. the Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Jowett, 
iving his benign countenance to the first public demonstration in 
vour of the new Oxford Movement. 

But, alas! when at the end of this week’s entertainment these 
well-graced young amateurs quit this stage, there will appear on 
the scene new tem tenants, theatrical birds of e, profes- . 
sional Thespians, travelling by train instead of cart, who, visiting | 
town after town on their “circuit,” take Oxford among the rest in 
the ordinary course of business. Already, even during this brief 

iod of O. U. D.S. triumph, has the writing appeared on the walls, 
in the form of placards announcing the pam Any on such and such a 
day of the beautiful Miss Snevellicci and her talented assistants, to . 
be followed for a few nights only by the renowned Mr, Merryman 
of the Frivolity Theatre, London, with his celebrated burlesque and 
farcical-comedy company. For this new theatre is Town property, 
which Gown can only hire by giving due notice beforehand. That 
such should be. the case detracts immensely from, if it does not 
utterly destroy, the unique character of what ought to be exclu- 
sively University performances, before a select University audi- 
ence and invited guests, when they are given under the sanction, 
with all that this implies, of the Rev. the Vice-Chancellor. As 
long as an amateur dramatic club composed chiefly of under- 
graduates has no higher aim than affording some additional amuse- 
ment to its members and their friends, such entertainment, after all, 
is only private theatricals “writ large,” the preparations and the 
performances need not take up more than two or three hours a 
day of the youthful histrion’s time for a fortnight of term, and the 
whole thing from beginning to end is merely a harmless, amusing 
occupation for those undergraduates who may be very Gallios in 
respect of athletic games and fields But when ata Universit 
a club of theatrical amateurs obtains official recognition of their 
existence as a Society from the Vice-Chancellor and the Heads— 
whether wise or dunder is no matter—of the Colleges ; when they 
take his, or their, advice as to what they shall perform and what 
avoid, then, we submit, that this is to all intents and 
claiming “for them and for their tragedy” to be taken seriousl 
as professors and students of an art to which, though not included 
among those arts rewarded with University degrees, music, paint-_ 
ing, modern langu and classic studies, are merely tributaries. 
Unrecognized officially, but permitted, the drama at a University 
will remain one amusement among many: recognized officially, it 
becomes an important educational medium, and part and —a 
very attractive part and l—of the University course. 

Now, so far as the O. U, D, S. has been officially recognized by 
the public performance of Twelfth Night in the Oxford Theatre, 
under the special patronage and in the presence of the Vice-Chan-. 
cellor, so far has the first step in the new Movement been taken. 
towards elevating the stage to a fogs among the regular University . 
studies. The next advance would be to give a University prize to. 
the best dramatic student; and further progress would be marked 

making a “ pass” in theatrical and dramatic knowledge a volun-, 

portion of the prelimi examination, “smalls” or “ little, 
go,’ as the case may be ; and another in “pure dramatics ” . 
and “ — histrionics ” would subsequently be reckoned among , 
the subjects a man might elect to take up for his degree. Honorary 
degrees will be conferred on Mr. Irving and Mr. Toole, if these are 
necessary to qualify them for Professorships. Our actors of the 
future will be University men, and their degree will ensure them a 
hearing and perhaps an engagement. A national theatre will be 
an absolutely nec institution. The girl undergraduates of 
Girton and Newnham will follow suit, and a new and honourable 
career may be opened out for many young ladies and gentlemen: 
who would otherwise have been afraid to risk their position by 
“going on”—an expression which, up to now, has always more, 
or less implied “sneaking on”—the stage. If this is the end 
which the new Oxford Movement, patronized by Vice-Chancellor 
Jowett, has in view—and if not, then to our mind this official en- 
couragement of a mere amusement is a good-natured mistake— 
the O, U, D. 8. should not rest content until it has its own 
theatre, its own painting-rooms, its own scene-docks, its property- 
manufactories, and its own way in all that appertains to 
advancement of the dramatic art. Their own theatre should be a 
model for all theatres. In it a standard classic piece should be 
produced every year, which ought to be the model for all other 
productions of the same play. The best artist should be called 
in to design the scenes, and his assistants should be his under- 
graduate pupils, who would carry out his instructions and learn 
their art under his direction. ‘There should be also a school of 
design and of costume, where the ladies would find practical 
employment ; and the same for the music, making use of the 
University amateur musical societies already existing. In short, 
no expense should be spared to render the dramatic education 
complete, and each representation as perfect as possible. But who 
isto pay? Will there be foundations, prizes, burses, scholarships, 
and fellowships? All these in due course; but in the meanwhile 
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y for this expensive addition to 
eachers must be remunerated ; 


the question remains, who is to 

the usual University course ? 

+ ramen residences, and a theatre in every way worthy of the 
n 


iversity, will not cost a trifle. Would it pay itself when 
built? Hardly, with, 3, ao fortnight’s performance once a year. 
After a time, when the Society had acquired stores of properties, 
scenery, and dresses, they could, for economy’s sake, have two or 
three revivals of the old pieces, with the new actors who would be 
coming up year after = as the elder ones took their degrees and 
went down. It is a little difficult to see where the money is to 
come from, as, unless the success of the new Oxford Movement 
overcomes a vast amount of prejudice, there are, and ever will 
be, a sufficient number of old-fashioned parents who will insist on 
retaining conscientious objections to the stage in any form, and 
who may prefer sending their sons to a University where Thalia 
and Melpomene—whether in petticoats, classic drapery, or short 
tunics—are not allowed to make themselves so uncommonly 
attractive. 

We have not sto to consider the “spindle side” of the 
question ; but certain y the drama ‘at the University would offer 
some very fine parts for the ladies, especially to mammas with 
marriageable daughters. We do not quite see how, if a drama is 
to be a model production, the number of ladies is to be limited 
only to the principals. Macbeth, from this point of view, is the 
safest play, but even here there are ladies of the court, and there 
are singing witches besides the three old hags round the cauldron. 
Still this is a detail which need not detain us now. We only 
offer these remarks by way of friendly hints and suggestions to al 
concerned in this new Oxford Movement. If the Vice-Chancellor 
and Senate have come to the conclusion that “all work and no 
play make Jack, the undergraduate, a dull boy,” then that ps | 
should tacitly permit amateur performances is reasonable 
sensible enough ; but if the theatrical spirit once contained in so 
small a vessel, hermetically stamped and fastened with Solomon’s 
seal, should, on the seal being officially fractured, assume the 
dimensions of the Genie in the old Arabian Nights story, it will 
be rather difficult to shut him up again, and bid him return, like 
a baby, to his bottle. Then it may break upon the Universit 
authorities that, if all work and no play was the cause of Jack's 
dulness, “all play and no work” will make Master Jack go with- 
out his bachelor's hood and gown. Rather, we should be inclined 
to say, moderate their dramatic transports; let youth have its 
fling, and even its break-down; permit, within certain bounds, as 
a legitimate amusement, what would absorb too much time as a 
recognized art-study ; encourage club-house or theatre as a matter 
of private enterprise among the young men whose tastes lie in that 
direction, and who can afford to gratify them; but do no more 
than this, for the Via Media is still the safest line to take in this 
new Oxford Movement. 


ANOTHER VIEW. 


ITHERTO the history of dramatic art in Oxford has been 
chequered by a series of strange vicissitudes. From time to 
time societies have appeared, flourished for awhile, and then like 
the “Shooting Stars” have vanished into space or perished as 
the victims of proctorial zeal. Few who dared the dangers 
attendant on participation in those hole-and-corner functions could 
have hoped to see the day when a performance would be given 
by an undergraduate society in the full glare of publicity and 
under the immediate sanction of the highest University officials, 
In right good earnest might the Ancient Spirit of the Drama, 
as impersonated by Mr. Bourchier in the Prologue, in astonishment 
exclaim :— 
What’s this? WhereamI? Is it all a fancy, 
A product of some Eastern necromancy ? 
Is this the Indian Institute of Monier 
Or the New Schools? or something even funnier— 
Perhaps, prophetic of the distant future, 
A model almshouse for the married tutor ? 

We have just made some observations on the general bear- 
ing of the New Theatre and the undergraduates’ acting in it. 
With regard to the performance itself, 7welfth Night presents 
obvious difficulties to a company of amateurs; but, on the whole, 
they were satisfactorily surmounted. Did it not seem ungenerous 
to criticize an amateur who undertakes the part of Viola, we 
should be inclined to take serious exception to Mrs. Bewicke’s con- 
ception and rendering of the character. Her Viola—surely not 
Shakspeare’s—was noisy, restless, entirely lacking in the repose 
and wistfulness which seem to be essential to a faithful rendering 
of the part. Still Mrs. Bewicke is at home in all the “ business,” 
and frequently made her points with admirable emphasis and 
effect, notably in the speech beginning “ Make me a willow cabin 
at your gate, and call upon my soul within the house,” and in 
Viola’s answer to the interrogation of Olivia, “ Where goes 
Ceesario ? 

After him I love, 

More than I love these eyes, more than my life, 

More, by all mores, than e’er I shall love wife. 
Bat for the rest, she seemed only once fully to realize the true con- 
ception—namely, when the idea of Sebastian's safety first occurs 
to her as possible. The lines— 

. Prove true, imagination, O, prove true, 
That I, dear brother, be now ta’en for you— 


Olivia was a careful and ladylike performance ; but among the ladies 
the palm must unquestionably be awarded to Miss Arnold. Her 
Maria was good alike in conception and execution, In the early 
scenes it lacked, perhaps, a little strength; but the defect was 
quickly remedied, and a bit of genuine and legitimate comedy was 

e result. Mr. Macpherson was good as Sir Toby, but Mr. 
Lechmere-Stuart was even better as Sir Andrew. The latter 
was, in fact, an admirable and highly-finished character sketch. 
Mr. Olark, albeit exhibiting at times a tendency towards the 
mannerisms of his Lyceum prototype, gave a rendering of the 
difficult part of Malvolio marked by judgment and discretion. 
Mr. Bourchier, in addition to his onerous duties as stage manager, 
undertook the part of the Clown. In both departments he: 
achieved distinct success, and demonstrated alike his versatility 
and his taste. The wot ge were all respectably—that of the 
Duke by Mr. Temple F more than respectably—filled, while- 
the arrangements of the stage and general appointments, with the- 
exception of some portion of the scenery, testified unmistakably 
to the care and labour which have been bestowed upon the pre- 


paration of the play. 


RANDOLPH CALDECOTT. 


po say that in the late Mr, Randolph Caldecott we have lost 
a humorous designer of a rare distinction and originality 
would probably surprise none but the hapless personage who- 
prefers “‘ chromios” to the mere “ done by ’and” productions of 
contemporary easels, The fact is incontestable, and it will be- 
more fully recognized hereafter. What we look for chiefly in- 
art—what, indeed, in this hustling, overcrowded age is the- 
essential of a healthy artistic existence—is a certain cachet, » 
personal pictorial note, a separate and exclusive character which 
ims its origin from one brain, and from one brain alone. 
his peculiar quality, differentia, unconscious superscription—or- 
whatever esthetic terminologists may choose to call it—Mr. 
Caldecott and exhibited. You praised him for his grace, 
but you did not on that account seek to establish his descent 
from Stothard ; you admired his occasional outbursts of sheer fun, 
but did not confuse him with Cruikshank or “ Phiz ” ; you noted his- 
excellent horsesand hounds, but did not therefore liken him to Leech. 
In other men you detected a certain traditional habit of race, an in- 
herited defect, just as Goldsmith tells us that “the family of the- 
Blenkinsops could never look straight before them, nor the- 
Hugginsons blow out a candle.” Mr. Ualdecott betrayed no hint 
of his artistic progenitors. He once said that his earliest modeb 
had been , and that his first ambition had been to emulate- 
him. But if he derived from Leech, it was as alfana comes from 
equus, with much metamorphosis on the road. And if he imitated 
no one, he was equally difficult to imitate. His success “in the- 
line of children” prompted many rivals, but no equals; and their 
efforts only serve to show how uncapturable was his spirit of fun- 
and frolic, how intangible his delicate and winning gift of grace. 
Whether his first appearance as an illustrator was made with. 
Bracebridge Hali and Old Christmas some years back we know 
not; but these two books first attracted us to Mr. Caldecott’s 
work. Here at last seemed that rare thing in book illustration—- . 
a — sympathy between author and artist. No one—to take- 
what is generally regarded as a typical illustrated book—would 
suppose Mulready capable of writing the Vicar of Wakefield, still 
less, to take another example which has been more inconsiderate! 
belauded by every one but Mr. John Ormsby, that Doré eould 
have achieved Don Quixote. But what one felt at once in the 
case of these two performances of Mr. Caldecott was that, if the- 
ition of artist and author had been reversed, the result might 
ve been thesame. Inhis illustrations to Mr, Blackburn's Breton- 
Folk and Mrs. Comyns Carr's Italian sketches the result was not 
equally attained, probably because the conditions were less favour-- 
able. At all events, in Irving’s books Mr. Caldecott found that 
picturesque environment and not-too-remote remoteness to which 
the old-world echo in his nature responded easily. But he struck 
his proper field, son dien @ lui, in the series of children’s books. 
which, opening triumphantly with John Gilpin and The Howse- 
that Jack Built, ended (though we knew it not) only a few weeks. 
since with the Elegy on Mrs. Mary Biaize and The Great 
Panjandrum himself. Besides these, he issued a collection of 
miscellaneous sketches; he provided Christmas sheets for the 
Graphic; he made a few fugitive appearances in Punch and 
the magazines; and he published with Messrs. Macmillan, three. 
years ago, Some of A®sop's Fables with Modern Instances, a volume 
which neither attracted the attention it deserved nor quite reached 
the excellence which the artist's abilities as an animal draughtsman. 
and humorist seem to promise. Yet some of the “modern in-- 
stances” are exceedingly happy. The picture of the depressed. 
artist who, between the claims of the Real and Ideal, has only 
accomplished the Namby-Pamby, is a delightful little satire. The 
same series contained a few of his rare political efforts—a vein from 
which, as a rule, he wisely refrained. But the tail-piece to “ The- 
Frogs desiring a King,” which represents the Irish, grouped about 
Rule, 


the inert Land Bill, and clamouring to Britannia for Home 
is even more @ propos now than in 1883. 

As we have said, it is by the Irving volumes and the 
children’s Christmas books that Mr. Caldecott will be best remem- 
bered. It may be, indeed, that the latter will long survive the. 
former, In these he finds “ his native wood-notes wild,” and gives 


were given with real depth of pathetic feeling. Miss Farmer’s 
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the freest play to his freaks of fancy, his genuine enjoyment of fun, 
his delight in unsuspected similitudes, his charming faculty for 
weaving a fresh embroidery upon an antique pattern. Who is 
there “ so blunt in memory, so old at heart,” but that he can rejoice 
over that wonderful eighteenth-century Odyssey of John Gilpin 
from his first comfortable and citizen-like presentment in his 
elbow-chair to that final scene where his buxom “ winsome 
marrow” lies dissolving in his arms? Who does not envy that 
ragged Lothario who creeps up stealthily to kiss the disconsolate 
“ maiden all forlorn”; or admire at the dog that worried the cat ; 
or delight in that tumultuous and ineffectual activity of The Three 
Jovial Huntsmen, with its charming page of children and its 
equally a P? What a capital English country picture 
that is in The Farmer's Boy of the sturdy, ruddy yeoman in his 
dock, with his dogs about him, an awkward little puppy on his 

, and Betty hard by with a brown jug of home-brewed !— 
what an arch and saucy milkmaid is she who declares to her 
lank-haired admirer that her face is her fortune! These are but a 
few of the leaves that we have turned; and there are a hundred 
as fresh and smiling. And it would take a hundred more to de- 
scribe the manly, kindly humour, the joy of life and landscape, 
the pure and playful types of childish and feminine beauty, with 
which they are so prodigally endowed by the skilful hand that has 
too soon dropped its pencil. Let us be grateful that though Mr. 
Caldecott is lost to us, he has left so much that we can thankfully 
_— It must be long ere mortality can touch his wholesome, 
ppy work. Jwvit, juvat, et diu juvabit. 


A NEW HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


S the new Parliament was quickening into conscious life it 
manifested, under the fostering patronage of kind journals, 
some feeble desire to approach again an ancient question which, 
affecting as it does such immaterial matters as the health, ventila- 
tion, acoustics, and working capacities of its hall of meeting, 
will probably be found to stand a poor chance of attention in com- 
parison with topics so absorbing as the Parnell-Collings Govern- 
ment and the sack of London. Nor is Mr, Mitchell Henry exactly 
the leader whom we should choose to direct an arduous campaign 
to a triumphant issue. Still, as the word new House of Commons 
has been breathed, it may be worth while to examine what has been 
done or left undone in the direction of that consummation, That 
the demand is no fad is evident on the simple consideration that, 
while the House of Commons had 658 and now 670 members, 
the accommodation provided was for 306 on the floor and 122 in 
the gallery, or a sum total of only 428, which has since the com- 
putation been extended to a very insignificant degree, and at the 
expense of the rs, who are, with other visitors, most insuffi- 
ciently entertained. Too big a house—such as a house in which, 
on the impossible supposition of every member being present, each 
one of them should have a seat—would, no doubt, be bad for 
hearing, bad for working, and bad for order. But the ditference 
between this state of things and the lack of accommodation 
which we have indicated is a grievous shortcoming in the other 
direction. It came about partly through the interference of 
authorities who fancied that the average attendance in the dim 
and distant future would always continue what it had settled down 
to in the reaction from the excitement of the first Reform Bill 
-which marked, in spite of Corn-laws and such matters, the da 
of the forties, and partly from the strange miscalculation of Si 
Charles Barry as to the compressibility of the human frame 
when the soul which animated it was that of a legislator, a mis- 
calculation which threw out all his calculations of the capacity of 
the already constructed, but not yet fitted, chamber. - In fact the 
inconvenience seemed to have grown intolerable before even the 
House under the Constitution of 1832 had become a thing of the 
past; and in 1867 and 1868 Committees, or rather one Com- 
mittee sitting through two Sessions, went most fully into the 
question under the chairmanship of the late Mr. Headlam, and— 
guided mainly by the experienced architectural advice of the late 
Mr. E. M. —pro a scheme of which we shall proceed 
to describe the features. But meanwhile we may note the tragic 
fate of ‘its recommendations. These came up for discussion in the 
Session of 1869, the first of the re-reformed Parliament, when Mr. 
Gladstone was in the full flush of the early days of his first 
Premiership, aad was posing as the vigilant guardian of the 
blic purse. A sufficient and a comfortable and convenient 
use was an intolerable luxury in the eyes of the austere tribune, 
and his foot was put down promptly and efficiently. Besides, Mr. 
Headlam, an industrious and meritorious official of the second 
order, was guilty of the black sin of independence, and was any- 
thing but persona grata. So the House of Commons has gone on 
ever since under the burden of an inconvenience which has, with 
the fuller attendance of members consequent on democratic and 
Trish exigencies, grown continually more heavy, and which will 
now with the actual augmentation of numbers and the new con- 
ditions of county membership be still more oppressive. 

The Committees of 1867 and 1868 had to face a wider task than 
that which can now occupy any which may be appointed, for it 
was also called on to grapple with the then insufficient accom- 
modation provided for tha members’ dinners, and on this head it 
‘was successful in procuring more spacious dining-rooms in another 

So all that concerns us is At pte of the two on 
with the house itself. Aided by Mr. Barry, the - 


mittees threshed out two alternative problems, how to patch and 
alter the present house so as to hold afew more, or how to 
contrive to build a new and bigger house on some other spot. 
The first idea was completely discredited and unanimously re- 
jected, and we need not waste a line upon it. With equal 
unanimity the second one was adopted. It appeared that there 
was and there still is a capital sles for building a new house 
close to the present one, and so situated that the actual house, 
with the restoration of the origiual altitude which had been 
lightly sacrificed under the stress of supposed acoustic wants and 
after a very insufficient trial in 1852, might still be left to fulfil 
the very practical ae of an inner lobby and to provide 
for other desiderata. The existing house, as it will be remem- 
bered, is flanked by division-lobbies, that to the left of the 
Speaker being for the Noes. Next to the Noes lobby is a court 
named “ House of Commons Court,” and next to that stand two 
narrow rooms, which were in 1867-8 the dining-rooms, and are 
now the newspaper-room and the tea-room. That lobby, that 
court, and those two rooms gave Mr. Barry his new House of 
Commons, which could luckily be placed there without affecting 
neighbouring lights, and, as it would be deep in the vast pile of 
the Palace of Westminster, without being visible from any outside 
point of view ; while, according to the different arrangements of 
seats which might be adopted, it could be made to hold 541, 553, 
or 569 members. 

These alternative arrangements, with considering which we shall 
not encumber this article, turn on the question of whether the 
end seats should be placed diagonally or run on straight; but 
every plan respects the unalterable tradition of the two parties 
facing each other. We have little doubt that thie custom arose at 
first from the choir of St. Stephen’s Chapel, with its facing rows of 
stalls, having, at the Reformation, been converted into a House of 
Commons. But it is obviously a far more convenient a ment 
for a room in which government by party is worked out than the 
theatrical plan of foreign and American Houses of Assembly, 
where the seats are on the concentric rings of a semi- 
circle. The Irish House of Commons seems to have been whim- 
sically devised as a cross between the two theories, as it was a 
circular house where the two parties respectively occupied the 
two facing semi-circles. 

The hateful idea of a tribune was unanimously scouted, but 
Mr. Barry's plans were vitiated by the readiness with which he 
rose toa notion of Mr. Ward Hunt, who ought, as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in 1868, to have had more experience, of bringing 
down Ministers and ex-Ministers to the centre of the house, and 
age a narrow table before each side. An official with 

is opportunities might have appreciated that, irrespective of 
the intolerable impediment to locomotion of choking up the 
gangway, the business of the House is most easily and with the 
least friction carried on by bringing up Speaker, Chairman, clerks, 
and front-bench-men on both sides together to the top of the 
house, where they can conduct their informal but important 
confabulations and disport themselves over the big table, and 
where there is that door behind the Speaker's chair, which will, we 
hope, never be abolished in any new House of Commons, through 
which Ministers and ex- Ministers can unostentatiously slip in and 
out of the house. 

But, with all drawbacks, Mr. "8 plans are worthy of 
serious consideration. Details of the internal arrangements of 
the house stand upon a totally different footing from the great 
idea of the new House of Commons. If, as we much desire, 
though we can hardly venture to hope for such good fortune, 
the building of a new House of Commons is soon undertaken, 
Mr. Barry’s plans and evidence must form the basis of the neces- 
sary previous inquiry, which will most Lie ~ | be definitely 
confined to the question of how best we may build a new House 
of Commons. e investigations of Mr. Headlam’s Committee 
must be taken as conclusive apten the possibility of tinkering 
the actual building, so that what will be left in the first in- 
stance to be decided will be whether the new house ought 
to be on the same or on some other site. We are personally 

i to settle the alternative of the same site by an answer 
of two syllables—“no room.” The only reason for retaining 
it is Sir Charles Barry’s sentimental but eminently unpractical 
idea of the Queen on her throne and the Speaker in his chair 
looking at each other along a protracted vista. The other side 
bristles with substantial reasons. But, after these reasons have 
been in theory accepted, we should be very much surprised if it 
were not in practice found that the spot upon which it would be 
found that they could be best carried out would be the area com- 
prehended in the House of Commons Court, but with the adjacent 
division-lobby and the en need and tea-rooms thrown in, A 
house upon this area might be constructed, and the House might 
meanwhile continue to sit in the old chamber. How great the in- 
convenience and the cost would be of a temporary room run up 
for a very short time is too obvious to need any proof. 


ANTOINETTE RIGAUD. 


RAIMOND DESLANDES'S Antoinette Rigaud is, on the 

¢ whole, an ingenious example of stagecraft when once the 

play is fairly opened, which is not till the end of the first of 

three acts. Is considering the merit of a comedy there are certain 

leading questions to be put. Are the characters new in type or 
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treatment; do fresh and effective incidents advance a sound | 
dramatic story ; has the piece literary excellence? These are the 
three main points to be considered ; and either a distinct negative 
or a doubtful affirmative must here be returned to all. There is 
nothing new in the characterization; the incidents are familiar ; 
M. Deslandes’s dialogue was in no way remarkable except for being 
‘below the level of the Comédie Frangaise, where it was originally 
heard ; and at the St. James's Theatre the version which has just 
been produced is merely a schoolboy translation, the distinguishing 

uality of which is such scrupulous fidelity to the original as the 
Betlonery can afford. The piece gratilies spectators at the 
St. James’s for the reasons that the puppets are endowed with 
some life by their representatives, and are adroitly moved by the 
playwright, who would be called their creator but that he has 
Sather borrowed than created. It would be a not uninstructive 
pastime for a man of leisure to calculate in how many French 
comedies of more or less serious interest the three characters— 
husband, wife, and femme figure. A glance through 
a list of works by MM. Dumas, Sardou, Feuillet, and others 
too numerous to mention, will afford some idea of its propor- 
tion; it is so natural for French dramatists to treat the theme 
referred to that even the fertile MM. Meilhac and Halévy, 
when composing a work more serious in nature than the many 

ieces by which they are best known, fall back upon the trio in 
’ ou Frou, M. Deslandes follows suit. Antoinette Rigaud is 

the wife, a romantic creature, “ not understood” by her husband ; 
Rigaud is one of those men of dense head and honest heart who 
are so well known on the stage; Paul Sannoy, the lover, has no 
characteristics beyond those of his 0, class. There are, besides, 
General de Préfond and his daughter Marie, an honest old soldier 
and his child, neither of whom has any distinctive feature; and 
Henri de Tourvel, Antoinette’s brother, the hero, with no points 
to distinguish him in any way from hundreds of other conventional 
heroes who are not particularly heroic. When the curtain rises 
there are four other people in the drawing-room of General de 
Préfond, where the scene opens, but none of these four has any- 
thing whatever to do with the play. They are brought in simply 
because M. Deslandes did not know how to spin out his first act to 
the requisite length. It should be a leading axiom with play- 
wrights that no character who does not in some way aid the plot 
is to be introduced. Such introductions are manifestly mistakes, 
for the spectators wonder who they are, and what relation they bear 
to the principal characters, and it is presently found that they 
have aimlessly diverted attention and interest. There is in the 
first act much unfruitful talk and nothing else; but “ why should 
we always demand action?” the critic of the Daily Telegraph 
asks in writing of the play. Why, indeed? Why raise the 
curtain at all? Why not let a lady or gentleman sit in a corner 
and read something? There is no reason, except that action is, 
or should be, the leading element in drama of all kinds. 

It will be seen that the first of our requirements is not satisfied — 
there is nothing whatever new in the characterization; and it has 
already been stated that, as regards the demand for literary point, 
indifferent French dialogue has been clumsily done into English. 
Nor do we find any invention in the incident. The central idea 
to which M. Deslandes is leading up is the sudden and unexpected 
arrival of Rigaud at the door of his wife’s room at midnight when 
a man, whom he will necessarily suspect (not without reason) to 
be the lady’s lover, is in company with her. But so very many 
lovers have been already in peril from so very many husbands in 
so very much the same way! Nos Intimes is tolerably well 
known, and there a lover had to jump from a balcony in order that 
he might not be found ina lady’s room, and so imperil her repu- 
tation. In Antoinette Rigaud another lover has to ae from 
another balcony, and Antoinette, like the wife in M. Sardou’s 
comedy, is innocent though indiscreet. M. Sardou makes the 

sence of his 1over reasonable, and this M. Deslandes fails to 

. There have been love of a more or less compromis- 
ing character between Antoinette Rigaud and the painter Paul 
Sannoy. They meet, to their mutual surprise, in the General’s 
house, and Antoinette begs for the return of certain foolish letters 
which she has written. It is most expressly stated, and dwelt 
upon, that the General's doors are locked with scrupulous care 
every night by an old soldier servant ; and, as Sannoy is not living 
in the house, it is not easy to see how he makes his way in, or 
how, having done so, he hopes to make his way out again. As a 
matter of fact, however, gazing from her window, at a considerable 
distance from the ground, when all is still at night, Antoinette 
sees Sannoy approaching across the park, and presently he enters 
her room. Of course the husband, Rigaud, unexpectedly arrives, 
leaving Sannoy no alternative but to hide in thelady’s bedchamber, 
which adjoins the room where their interview has taken place. 
M. Deslandes has reached his situation. He has been a long time 
arriving at it, and. when we get there we find that we have 
been there befure ; but it was a stirring check when some bygone 
player first. got his men into this position, and it does very well 
still, The author is inclined to dwell on it unduly. Rigaud 
sups with excellent appetite, seeking to entertain his wife with 
an account of the trial he has just been hearing in the capacity 
of juror. A husband had killed his wife’s lover, and had been 
unanimously acquitted when charged with what a jury of hus- 
bands declined to regard as a crime; and, as he relates the 
story, he plays with his revolver, Such a man as Rigaud would 
not have carried a pistol in his pocket when going to pay a visit to 


% friend’s house; but it is by such coarse colouring that M. 
Deslandes strives to make his picture effective. Sannoy escapes | 


when Rigaud has gone into an adjoining room to smoke a cigar, 
Antoinette having declared that the smell of tobacco will distress 
her; and the intruder finds out the awkward consequences of 
making an advance into a rous country without havi 
taken the precaution of securing a retreat. He passes through 
Marie’s bedroom and jumps from her window, seen by Rigaud, 
who prepares to fire the too-ready revolver, but is ‘restrained by 
his wife's not too delicate suggestion that the man may be the lover 
of one of the maids. 

There is some sort of cleverness in M. Deslandes’s scheme of 
connecting this nocturnal adventure with the fortunes of the 
lovers, Antoinette’s brother, Henri de Tourvel, and Marie de 
Préfond. The reader must understand that Antoinette has found 
out her brother's secret, and has come to aid him. He loves Marie, 
only he does not declare himself, because she has money and he has 
none; but, having ascertained the condition of the girl's heart, 
Antoinette has begged her hand of the General, being met with 
the reply that the thing can never be, a promise to Marie’s mother 
that their child should never be given to a soldier standing in- 
—— in the way. Henri, it is understood, is an ardent young 
soldier, devoted to his profession, and no thought of his quitti 
it and so surmounting the obstacle occurs to any one concerned. 
In the morning after the events touched upon, however, it is clear 
that some one has passed through Marie’s room, has opened the 
window and leaped out ; and the question naturally arises who the 
man can have been. We are anxious to do M. Dashatian every 
justice, and admit that he shows skill and taste in so arranging 
the matter that no suspicion of connivance for a moment points to 
Marie ; her perfect innocence is always apparent. The man who 
jumped may, it seems, be traced by a certain locket containing a 
portrait which he dropped, and this is a locket which Antoinette 
had given to Sannoy. When a fervent lover receives from the 
woman he adores a jewel which he proposes to cherish more than 
life, he usually puts it away carefully, and is not likely to lose it 
in the course of ten minutes. But, if stage-lovers were to behave 
naturally, they would often reduce their creators to difficulties, 
Sannoy was going to cherish this portrait, only he had a hole 
in his pocket, or he landed on his head—in some way or other the 
precious gift was dropped. Henri is induced by his sister to 
claim it as his own; and then the General fancies that he has made 
a discovery. He believes that his friend Henri, for whom he has 
expressed the highest esteem, has been base enough to visit his 
daughter’s chamber, and drop a locket beneath her window in 
order that sho. may be compromised, and that, to avoid scandal, 
he may be induced to withdraw his refusal and consent to the 
marriage. To this unworthy suspicion he gives angry utterance, 
such very faint confidence do these gallant soldiers feel in each 
other’s honour. Antoinette, however, confesses, Henri’s character 
is rehabilitated, and then the question arises how can his marriage 
be brought about in face of the obstacle created by the General's 
promise to his dead wife? This fatal objection was exceedingly 
useful in the first act, but it is exceedingly troublesome in the 
last. There is, in fact, no way out of it but by a clumsy coup de 
thédtre. The General has demanded Henri’s resignation, it is 
signed, and, having accepted it, the father makes over his daughter's 
hand to one who is no longer a soldier. But why was this not done 
in the firstact ? Why did not the General say to Antoinette, “ Your 
brother is the one man I would have chosen but for my pro- 
mise, If Marie’s happiness is centred in him and his in her, 
you must tell him that he must throw up his commission and 
will welcome him asa son, If he is wedded to his profession, if 
he thinks that duty and honour forbid him to leave the service, he 
must abandon hope, and Marie must strive to forget him.” The 
reason that some such speech as this was not made is that the 
play, founded entirely on the inconsequent behaviour of an old 
man, would have collapsed if the old man had not behaved incon- 
sequently. 

{hese common-sense considerations will have very little effect 
upon the chances of the play’s success. The average playgoer 
accepts what he sees and does not reason about it—in many cases 
he probably has not the faculty of reasoning; but we think it has 
been shown that, judged by critical tests, Antoinette Rigaud 
cannot for a moment be accepted as sound dramatic work. There 
is ability which goes for much in the representation. Mrs. 
Kendal does not do well in choosing for herself the parts of 
fascinating young women who have wrecked the peace of amorous 
young men. There is in her demeanour as Antoinette Rigaud 
nothing whatever to bear out the idea that she can possibly have 
so far forgotten herself as to encourage illicit attentions from 
Sannoy. Otherwise there is a good deal to be done in the 
which Mrs. Kendal, a few set tricks of manner notwithstanding, 
can do remarkably well. She adroitly counterfeits the wife's terror 
while her husband, pape | eating his supper, commends the 
shooting of lovers—her own lover, or the man who would certainly 
if found appear in that guise, being within shot. Antoinette’s 
nervous apprehension throughout the last act, her hesitating con- 
fession to the General, and gratitude at his acceptance of her story, 
were all cleverly shown; though the value of all this is, of course, 
discounted from the fact of its being to a great extent a copy of 


what Mile. Baretta did in Paris. The husband, Rigaud, is capi- 
tally done by Mr. Barnes, whose robust habit and lack of refine- 
ment precisely fit the part. Qualities which would be fatal to his 
of many comedy characters are here of service. 

[r. Kendal as Henri follows M. Worms at a very considerable 
distance. The English actor entirely lacks distinction. He is 
apt to become lacrymose in sentimental passages, Mr, Hare does 
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all that can be done as General de Préfond, but it is no reflection 

acknowledged skill of a singularly able comedian to say 
that in this case the artistic result is small. The General has 
to exhibit neither emotion nor humour; the character, as M. 
Deslandes draws it, is merely conventional, and in such a case 
what can the actor do? Mr. Waring gets creditably through his 
part of Sannoy, but Miss Linda Dietz as Marie does not greatly 
move orcharm. When the comedy was given in Paris M. Sarcey 
found Mlle. Reichemberg simply odunhio ; the English represent- 
ative awakens only chastened admiration. 


YACHTING. 


LBEIT there was last season, after many years of inaction, a 
chivalrous and daring attempt to win back the America’s 
Cup, and that, according to common report, another effort is to 
be made this year, it can hardly be denied that the sport of yacht- 
racing is in a bad way, or at least that the best kind of yacht- 
racing is on the decline. In the coming season there will pro- 
bably be not a few vigorous struggles between the cruisers 
which will be extremely entertaining to those who take part in 
them; but it is difficult to believe that the nautical public 
will care much about the battles of the C class. When last 
year the Jrer in a match off Cowes went away from the fleet 
of cruisers literally as though she had been under steam, and, 
sailing at quadruple tonnage, won with the greatest ease, she 
made it clear that the modern racing yacht is so immeasurably 
superior to the ordinary yacht as to make any but a gro- 
tesque handicap a mere form. Now in all sports Englishmen 
like to see competition between the best competitors that can 
be found, and give little heed to the smaller lights. Apart from 
those ially interested, who cares greatly about second-class 
horse-races or the combats of second-rate elevens? The race is 
not always to the swift, but a race without the swift is not only 
tame, but to a certain extent unreal; and it is not easy to imagine 
that contests between vessels qualified to compete by the fact of 
their being a great deal slower than other vessels, which are not 
racing machines but real seaworthy ships, can be found very stir- 

zing either by sailors or landsmen. 
f the A class—that is to say, of the real racing yachts with 


racing captains and racing crews—there will, it is to be feared, 
be but few representatives this year. One great cutter is, it 


is ing over to America to in what, we fear, 
will be phew hopeless contest. “The | last of the forties is 
not coming out, and so far as we are aware, no vessels of any 
size are building. Small then will be the entries for the more 
important first-class matches during the coming season; and 
indeed to such a state is yacht-racing reduced, that the retire- 
ment of one or two gentlemen who are still devoted to this 
most national sport would bring the best kind of racing to an 
end altogether. The causes of this decadence are not far to seek, 
and indeed have often been explained ; and what is most painful 
in considering them is that there seems to be very small chance 
of their being removed. In the first place, there is the general 
impoverishment which affects landowners, merchants, and manu- 
facturers alike, and in the second, the steady progress of steam, 
which, now that steaming is, in some ways, cheaper than sail- 
ing, is certainly not likely to be retarded. The result is to make 
sailing yachts less marketable, if the expression may be allowed, 
than they were formerly, and the modern racer being of a 
totally different type from the cruiser, is even less marketable than 
the latter. Any one, then, who contemplates building a big racing 
acht has to face the fact that he may, when she is outstripped in 
own class, find her, notwithstanding the huge sum of money 
she has cost, practically unsaleable ; and also that she is, owing to 
reasons which it would take too long to enter into now, not suited 
for the contests in which cruisers take 
Small wonder, then, if this most expensive sport is not now 
flourishing; and it is impossible not to admire the courage of 
those yacht-owners who still pe it energetically. But, while 
iving them every credit for their undaunted perseverance, it must 
te remembered that courage may be carried too far, and that there 
is reason to fear that one yacht-owner who has shown that he is 
not to be deterred by constant ill success or by a serious accident 
is going to give an instance of mistaken pluck. It has been 
said for some time past that the Galatea is to be sailed for the 
America’s cup, and a challenge has apparently been sent. We 
cannot but think that, if this project is carried out, a grave 
mistake will be committed and a disastrous defeat courted. 
The Galatea sailed very poorly last season, but is said to be 
much improved. She can hardly, however, be so much im- 
proved as to be better than the Genesta, and the Genesta had no 
chance against the Puriten. Every one admired her owner's 
courage and chivalry; but it was obvious that he was fighting a 
hopeless battle. Now the Galatea is to contend against a vessel 
which is thought to be an improvement on the Puritan, and it 
must be difficult for English yachtsmen to smile en the enterprise. 
Indeed, were the Galatea as good as the Jrex, and were she in 
charge of the admirable yacht-sailer who is master of the latter 
vessel, she would have but scant chance. The ingenuous and well- 
informed Captain Roland Coffin says, speaking of a race in which 
the America took part:—“She did extremely well, but there 
never has been a time when, all other things being equal, a centre- 
board could not beat a keel” (The America’s Cup, p.111). The 


Captain has a way of blurting things out which is by no means 
common on the other side of the Atlantic, and English yachtsmen. 
will do well to take his frank admission to heart. With the 
centreboard great speed in light breezes is gained, but in this case - 
8 is not gained as it is with English racers, but in an 
illegitimate manner—namely, by adopting a bad and unseaworthy. 
type. To sail an English yacht against a racing machine is an 
absurdity; and any yachtsman who, after last year's experience, 
engages in such a contest is in some little danger of being not 
undeservedly laughed at. It is almost needless to say that centre- 
boards ought not to be allowed in the match for the Cup, and it is 
difficult to understand what justification can be advanced for allow- 
ing them to compete, Putting aside for the moment the grave 
objections which there are to vessels of this class, the conditions of 
the original match should be looked at. The Cup was won by the 
America, a keel vessel sailing against keel vessels in a match not 
open to centre-boards, as sliding keels were strictly forbidden by 
the R.Y.S. rules. In common fairness they ought to be forbidden 
in any return match; but, notwithstanding this obvious con- 
sideration, these flimsy summer coasters are allowed to compete 
and compete with enormous advantages. Great, however, as the 
advantages thus given to American craft are, they are not con- 
sidered enough, and the Cup is guarded by a stringent condition 
ee six months’ notice. No one could complain if this were 
enforced in the case of a vessel built specially for the contest; but 
to enforce it against vessels built to meet the English rule of 
measurement is to take up a position which makes an effort for 
the trophy well-nigh hopeless. So long as this condition remains 
absolute, and so long as centreboards are allowed, any English 
yachtsman who crosses the Atlantic to sail for the Cup will pos- 
sibly be thought to go on a fool’s errand, 


WHAT REALLY “ VITIATES” OUR TITLE TO IRELAND 


MAY explanations have been offered from various quarters, 
i friendly or the reverse, of Mr. Gladstone’s startling, if not 
wholly unexpected, change of front on the Irish question. It has 
been suggested, for instance, that the result of the Irish elections 
has convinced him of the impossibility of maintaining the in- 
tegrity of the Empire and vering in the refusal of Home Rule; 
or that he considers himself to have a special “ mission ” to settle 
the Irish question, and therefore feels bound at all costs to return 
to office ; or that the paramount importance, on national grounds, 
of keeping the Liberals in power must override all minor con- 
siderations, including imperial unity; some ill-natured persons 
have even gone so far as to hint that mere greed of office was the 
motive of his conduct. But we will venture to assert that, until 
the appearance in the 7imes the other day of a very remarkable 
letter of his—which has attracted less attention than it deserves— 
the real explanation of the mystery, as we must now assume it to 
be, had occurred to nobody, whether friend or foe. The letter is 
dated “ March 3, 1879,” and it shows therefore that Mr. Gladstone 
has for six years at least been ruminating on the true cause of 
Irish discontent, but it is now published with his permission, 
because his correspondent thinks “ it will probably interest many at 
the present time.” But with what precise object beyond this Mr. 
Probyn-Nevins, to whom the letter is addressed, has sent it to 
the 7%mes is not very clear. He is himself, if we are not mis- 
taken, one of those who—to use a phrase of Mr, Gladstone’s—has 
more than once “cleared the chasm which separates the Church 
of England from the Church of Rome,” but he is just now an 
Anglican, and may therefore possibly agree with Mr, Gladstone's 
view of what “has vitiated at the fountain head the relation 
between English and Irish,” but as to his own present estimate 
of Irish matters we have no information before us. Be that as it 
may, we are inclined to think that, whether intentionally or not, 
he has done rather a disservice than a service to his illustrious 
correspondent by bringing under public notice this very curious 
document. The occasion of Mr. Gladstone’s writing the letter 
was his receiving from Mr. Nevins—then a Roman Catholic—a 
copy of a little volume on Jreland and the Holy See, which he 
acknowledged in the following terms; the italies are our own. 
It may be premised that Mr. Nevins was then a zealous defender 
of “ Rome's policy with respect to Irish subjection to England,” 
as being “ for the good of the Irish themselves” :— 

I have read your work with much interest, but 1 have not that close 
historical kuowledge of the case which is necessary for the formation of a 
trustworthy judgment upon it. On one salient point, which you have 
argued with great ingenuity—namely, the donation of Adrian—l am not 
on the whole inclined to follow you. It is a question with me whether, as 
an abnormal and arbitrary proceeding, it did not vitiate, at the fountain head, 
the relation between English and Irish, and whether it has not been possibly 
the source of all the perversions by which that relation has been marked. 
England and Scotland had to fight out their battles, but they fought upon 
equal terms with the arms which God and nature gave them. the feud 
worked itself out into unison and a complete harmony. But in Ireland 
the English fought with an unfair advantage in their hands; they had a 
hind of pseudo-religious mission, a mission with religi tions but temporal 
motives. I do not see how this could work well. Forgive my writing 
freely in answer to your invitation. You see I am much of an Irishman— 
perkaps more than you. 

The letter is in several ways so curious, not to say perplexing, 
that the difficulty is, not so much to know what to say about 
it, as to know where to begin. That any event occurring above 
seven centuries ago should be supposed to seriously affect, still 
more to “ vitiate,” the relation of two countries at the present 
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day seems odd enough; nor is the oddness at all diminished 
when we remember that during the last half of the intervening 
period this “unfair advantage” attributed to the English, so far 
as it comes into the reckoning at all, has been all on the other 
side, unless indeed we are to except the last five or six years, 
when it was rumoured that strenuous efforts were being made by 
Mr. Gladstone himself to secure that same “ unfair oy ae for 
England. But if this attribution of the “ vitiated” relations 
between England and Ireland to the gift of Adrian IV. to 
Henry II. 700 years ago looks strange enough at the first blush, 
the historical argument by which it is supported is stranger still. 
It rests partly on a presentation of facts which history repudiates, 
partly on inferences from the facts which, if they prove a 
to the purpose, have the fatal inconvenience of proving a great d 
too much. But before going further we may just observe in 

ing that, if there be really any force in this elaburately 
Protestant solution of the difficulty, it is not a little singular 
that no statesman or historian before Mr. Gladstone should 
have hit upon it. Thus, to take a few examples, Lingard may 
perhaps be held a prejudiced witness, but Hume, if his Christi- 
anity is questioned, certainly could not say with M. Thiers that 
he “was a Papist, though not a Christian.” Mr. Goldwin 
Smith, again, who has said some strong things about Ireland 
lately, in a sense very different from Mr. Gladstone’s, is not 
usually credited with Catholic or Papal leanings of any kind. 
Mr. Froude is nothing if not Protestant; in his very last book— 
the mildest and most tolerant, perhaps, he has ever written, 
as well as one of the most pleasing—while he extols the merits 
of his Catholic friend, Mr. Dalley, Acting Premier at Sydney, 
he is careful to record that his Protestant feelings were outraged 
by the Catholic frescoes and pictures on the walls of his friend’s 
house. Yet Mr. Froude has just assured us that, if matters are 
suffered to go much further in Ireland in the sweetly reasonable 
direction of “ Irish ideas,” only one result can follow: “John Bull 
will put his boots on,” and trample out in blood the resistance of 
those mitred but by no means “ meek apostates” from English 
= Messrs. Croke, Walsh, and Nulty, and their “ lay-pope,” Mr. 

arnell, 

But it is time to turn to Mr. Gladstone’s history, for his view 
rests on a strictly historical basis, if it rests on any basis at all. 
“Tt is a question with me whether, as an abnormal and arbitrary 
proceeding, it [the donation of Adrian] did not vitiate at 
the fountain head the relation between English and Irish, and 
whether it has not been possibly the source of all the per- 
versions by which that relation has been marked.” Now in 
the first place there was nothing whatever arbitrary or abnormal 
in the proceeding, for—as Henry II. took care to remind the 
pontiff—all Christian islands were then and long afterwards held 
to appertain to the sovereignty of the Holy See by virtue of the— 
no doubt fabulous, but as yet wholly unchallenged—Donation 
of Constantine. Adrian might therefore, in accordance with the 
received belief of Christendom in that age, have given Ireland to 
Henry 1V. But in fact he did not do so. Lingard shows from 
the wording of the papal document itself that he carefully 
“ avoids the usual language of feudal grants, and merely signifies 
his acquiescence in the King’s project; he is willing that Henry 
should enter Ireland and be acknowledged by the natives.” And 
Papal arbitration to that extent, so far from being “ abnormal,” 
was a recognized of the common law of mediseval Europe. 
That Adrian may have been partly influenced in this decision by 
a desire to bring the Irish Church into closer relation with Rome 
and to secure the payment of Peter’s Pence is likely enough ; but 
it would be very unfair to assume that the other and higher 
reasons, moral and religious, urged upon him by the King, and re- 
produced in his rescript, had no weight with him, and—which is 
more important—it would be notably untrue to say that these 
reasons had no real existence. Lingard tells us there can be no 
doubt that the Irish of that day “lived in the same rude and un- 
civilized state in which their neighbours were discovered by the 
legions of Rome and the teachers of Christianity.” And if Lingard’s 
evidence be deemed suspicious, Hume declares, still more strongly, 
that “the Irish, from the beginning of time, had been buried in 
the most profound barbarism and oy and as they were 
never conquered . . . continued still (t.c. at the time of Henry's 
invasion] in the most rude state of society, and were distinguished 
by those vices alone to which human nature, not taught by educa- 
tion or restrained by laws, is for ever subject.” He goes on to 
point out how they were divided into a number of petty princi- 
palities, in a chronic state of violent and sanguinary feud with 
each other, under the nominal headship of five principal kinglets. 
And hence we are not surprised to learn that “Ireland was 
subdued and annexed to the English Crown by trivial exploits, 
scarcely worth relating, except for the importance of the con- 
sequences.” The easy conquest therefore owed very little in- 
deed to “the unfair advantage of a pseudo-reiigious mission,” 
and, ing Mr, Gladstone's pardon, was decidedly for the 
benefit, both civil and religious, of the conquered. Mr. Froude 
does not refer to Adrian II.’s intervention at all, but his language 
about the state of Ireland is much stronger even than Hume's, 
He quotes a mediwval writer, who relates a vision of St. Bridget, 
showing that “ there was most souls damned in Ireland of any 
Christian land,” and that because “ there is no land in this world 
of so continual war within itself; ne of so great shedding of 
Christian blood; ne of so great robbing, spoiling, preying, and 
burning ; ne of so great wrongful extortion continually, as Lreland.” 
And he goes on to say, like Hume, that the conquest by Henry 


was “as easy and appeared as complete as William's conquest of 
the Saxons,” while the cause of subsequent failure in cntaalidating 
the country under English rule were mainly two, the early curse 
of absenteeism and the gradual assimilation of the Norman Irish 
to the native Celts. 

So much for the accuracy of Mr. Gladstone's historical survey, 
but moreover, if his argument proved anything, it would prove a 
good deal too much. If we are to restore Ireland ‘to the Irish, 
because the sanction of a medizeval Pope “ vitiated ” our conquest 
of it 700 years ago, we ought on similar _—— to revert to 
Saxcn traditions and a Saxon dynasty, if not to restore the 
Heptarchy. Alexander IT., with much less cogent reasons, exce 
of a purely ecclesiastical and Papal kind, bestowed on William the 
Conqueror’s invasion of England a far more emphatic and formal 
sanction than that accorded by Adrian IV. to Henry's invasion of 
Ireland. He pronounced Harold a perjured usurper, excommuni- 
cated him and his adherents, and sent William a consecrated 
banner and a ring containing a hair of St. Peter. When the 
struggle was over, he sent three papal legates to England, who, 
by the desire of the King and on the most transparently 
frivolous pretexts, degraded the Saxon Stigand from the primacy 
and put Lanfranc in his place. Whether the Norman Con- 
quest was not on the whole, and in spite of the cruel tyranny 
and oppression it entailed on the conquered race at the moment, 
for the advantage of England—as most assuredly the English 
conquest was on the whole, and but for accidental causes would 
have been still more largely, for the advantage of Ireland— 
is not here the question. What is certain is that the Norman 
invaders of England, far more than the English invaders of 
Treland, “fought with an unfair advantage in their hands, and 
had a kind of pseudo-religious mission, with religious sanctions 

enry II. to papal assistance in his enterprise, and if that papa 
help has “ vinabed at the fountain head the relation betreen 
English and Irish,” it has also, and much more, vitiated at the 
fountain-head the relation between Norman and Saxon. Before 
granting Home Rule on that ground, we must restore England to 
its condition before the Conquest. If it be replied that Norman 
and Saxon have coalesced into one nation, while English and Irish 
have not, that is an entirely separate matter, and the eo 
as_we intimated just now—is not far to seek. Under ish rule 
Ireland, for the first time in history—and, so far as the Pope had 
a hand in the change, the Irish pee to be much obliged to him— 
emerged from the national cult of the “ Kilkenny cats,” from a 
chaos of anarchy and bloodshed, into something like a reign of law 
and order. But, considering the religious and ecclesiastical rela- 
tions of the two countries for the last three centuries and a half, to 
attribute the ill blood between them to the English dominion 
being founded on a papal grant is something more than paradoxical. 
If we may trust the professions of the Irish, they greatly love the 
Pope, and therefore repudiate the rule of the heretic Saxon ; if we 
are to trust their actions, they—priest and people alike—hate with an 
equal and impartial hatred either Pope or Protestant who attempts 
to enforce on them some show of respect for the vulgar virtues of 
the Decalogue. 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


O* Saturday, after the usual lapse, the Crystal Palace Concerts 
began afresh with another of the new cantatas produced 
at the last Birmingham Festival. M. Antonin Dvorak enjoys a 
deserved and widespread popularity in this country, and not least 
among musicians, many of whom formed part of the exceptionally 
large audience which assembled to hear his Spectre's Bride. The 
cantata was preceded by his Patriotic Hymn, for choir and 
orchestra, dedicated to the people of England. This, although a 
comparatively early effort, is by no means wanting in the aoa 
characteristics of the composer's matured manner. His work was 
not even then without some trace of his present power of plunging 
one into a definite frame of mind—a power which so fuses his 
picturesque accompaniments, his rich and varied modulation, that 
they seldom tell as emotional incongruities, or as lapses in the 
tissue of his style. 

The Hymn deals with two main and distinctly marked divi- 
sions of sentiment. Three verses expose somewhat tranquil and 
melancholy themes; the fourth is, as it were, a moment of transi- 
tion and recapitulation ; whilst the three last are given out with a 
burst of courage and patriotic devotion. An orchestral intro- 
duction begins with a striking passage, made use of later on; the 
horns reiterate the key-note gloomily, the drums answer with a 
prolonged roll in the octave below ; then a largely moulded melody 
enters with flowing and well-woven phrases, for the most part 
worked upon ’cellos, basses, and the wood wind, When the horn 
and drum passage announces that the repeat of the section is 
beginning, the voices enter on the same broad and even song, and 
the first verse finishes with a second repetition of the motive for 
the horn. The next two verses are varied by bursts of a more 
animated music, and by some pleasing scoring for such instruments 
as the clarionet, bassoon, harp, and flute. Allusion is made to 
former themes in the division containing the fourth verse, and the 
approach of the Allegro is foreshadowed by the use of the key in 
which it presently appears. This quick movement is long, and, if 
not so full of wandering and melancholy harmonies as the rest, is 
more elaborate in the imitative treatment given to some of its 
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bold and striking motives and in the impetuous and florid cha- 
racter of its instrumenial accompaniments. 

But for the unfortunate death of that amiable man and gifted 
singer, Mr. Joseph Maas, The Spectre’s Bride would have been 
iven we its original interpreters at Birmingham. Mr. Barton 
McGuckin, however, was a fairly satisfactory substitute in the 
tenor part, and Mr. Mackenzie took care that the choir and 

rsonages, the girl and her spectre-lover, are represen y 
| nema rag while the bass, like the chorus, acts as a 
narrator and commentator of the story. Phrases of considerable 
after-importance appear in the short opening symphony in A minor. 
The gloomy iteration of certain intervals and the sombre colour 
of the instrumentation admirably hit that note of fearful and 
melancholy anticipation which is so well sustained throughout the 
bulk of the work. A chorus of similar character pictures the 
solitude and desolation of the heroine. After lamenting the loss 
of her parents and bewailing her wretched condition, she unwisely 
sighs for her lost lover, and prays to be restored to him wherever 
he be. Her solo, which is a long one, displays much original 
and graceful melody, and attains to a certain height of 
passion at the words “Sow flax,” which Mme. Albani delivered 
with thrilling effect. The accompaniment, emotional with the 
voice of reeds, is instinct with a mysterious under-life of its own. 
Then the bass (Mr. Santley) and the chorus come in, and together 
continue the pure narrative with every circumstance of weird and 
ghostly terror, till the voice of the long dead lover is heard with- 
out, in the darkness, claiming his living bride. In the ensuing 
duet with Mme. Albani, Mr. McGuckin showed less feeling and 
vigour than in the later numbers, and gave the words “ Up, up, 
and follow me,” with little of the menace appropriate to the 
occasion and suggested by the music. The realistic imitation of a 
storm, which is here abruptly dragged in for momentary illus- 
tration of the text, gives an idea of the composer's indecision 
as to the relative importance of drama, narrative, descriptive 
accessory, and pure form, Indeed, he aims constructively at a 
curious mixture of these elements ; and it is only, as we have 
befvre hinted, the pervading fervour of his sentiment which 
compacts these very heterogeneous materials. The adventures 
of the dreadful bridal journey are now recounted in a series 
of choruses and solos for the bass, only interrupted at inter- 
vals by duets (soprano and tenor), which give, as it were, the 
actual roadside conversation of the Spectre and his Bride, In 
“Now when the night,” an especially charming number of dia- 
tonic simplicity, containing many melodious phrases, Mme. Albani 
was admirably seconded by Mr. McGuckin. The chorus describ- 
ing the maiden’s headlong flight from the churchyard, though 
hardly terror-stricken enough as description, is undoubtedly one 
of the finest in contrapuntal structure. To the bass and chorus 
are allotted the chief share in the appalling climax, the scene in 
the deadhouse, where the Bride has taken refuge, and whence the 
Spectre without summonses the dead within to eject the living 
fugitive. Mr. Santley, though perhaps not in his best voice, de- 
serves the highest praise for the art with which he delivered this 
strange and picturesque music, which depends so much on phras- 
ing for its due effect. Finally, in the girl’s long appeal to the 
Virgin for mercy, though one does not ask for true dramatic 
accent in a cantata, one would at least expect some expression of 
the overwhelming terror of the situation. 

Though Dvorik’s modulation is often abstruse, on the other 

hand, throughout long divisions of the work, the key is strongly 
marked, or rather certain relations of tonality may be said to play 


an important in the general arrangement. Thus, the pre- 
ponderance of a definite feeling is secured; and, to the harmony 
at least, a marked character of artistic unity is im Upon 
examination, indeed, it will be found that much of the weird and 


strange variety imposed upon so prevailing a feeling of melancholy | 


is due as much to novelty of invention in figure and accent as to | 


innovation in harmony or orchestral colour. 


THE EXTREME CHEAPNESS OF WHEAT. 


‘aE average price of wheat in the markets of England and 
- Wales last week was 29s. 6d. per quarter; in the correspond- 
ing week of last year the average price was 32s. 10d. per 
quarter. In the twelve months, therefore, there is a fall of 38. 4d. 
per quarter, or over 10 per cent. This fall has occurred, not- 
withstanding that wheat was cheaper last year than it had been 
since 1761, exactly a century and a quarter ago. In 1761 the 
Average price was 26s, od. per quarter; but only eight times since 
has the price fallen for the average of awhole year below 40s. per 
quarter, and only once until last year had it fallen below 34s. a 
quarter, The nena at present, therefore, and since the beginning 
of the year, is lower than it has been for a century and a quarter. 
This is the more extraordinary, because the harvests both of 
the United States and of Russia were very deficient last year. 
We need not remind our readers that the United States and 


Russia are our two chief foreign sources of supply, and it would 
be only natural to suppose that short harvests in these two 
countries would lead to a considerable rise in the price of the com- 
modity. And in accordance with that view it has been gene- 
rally beld in America since the summer that wheat must rise. 
Consequently the speculators of Chicago and New York formed 


a combination to buy up wheat and hold it for a rise, with 
the result that wheat is dearer in New York at present than 
it is in Liverpool. So far the American speculators have 
proved in the wrong; but an American trade journal of good 
standing has recently produced statistics intended to show that 
the price is now unduly depressed, and that before the summer is 
over there must be a considerable rise. The probable demands of 
the wheat-importing countries are estimated at about 153 millions 
of bushels to the end of June next, and the probable available 
supply from all quarters is estimated at about 200 millions of 
bushels, or a little over. This would leave about 50 millions of 
bushels as a reserve on the 1st July, which is described by the 
writer as a “famine reserve.” If these figures could be depended 
upon it is clear that the consumption is proceeding at a danger- 
ously rapid rate, and that there must be a very considerable rise 
before the summer. But, in the first place, it is to be borne in 
mind that the estimate is an estimate and nothing more ; to a large 
extent, that is, it is based upon mere conjecture. During the past 
three years we have had in Western Europe good harvests. Here 
at home, it is true, the area under wheat has been constant! 
declining ; but, nevertheless, the yield per acre has been large an 
the quality of the grain has been good. The result has been that 
we have not needed nearly so much foreign wheat for mixin 
with our home-grown wheat as we did in such years as 1879 an 
1880. Our home-grown wheat, in other words, has been tit for 
the miller without any admixture, and therefore has gone much 
farther than in former years. And what is true of the United 
Kingdom is true generally of Western Europe. There has, never- 
theless, been a very large import into Western Europe, and the 
bability would seem to be that there must have been a very 
lee accumulation of surplus stock during the three years. Un- 
fortunately we have no means of ascertaining the actual supply 
held at any given time. The trade papers make inquiries and 
frame estimates from time to time; but, in the nature of things, 
the inquiry must be partial, and the conclusions based upon them 
must therefore be very largely subject to error, The American 
journalist to whom we have already referred is obliged, of course, 
to use the best estimates he can find; but the estimates are pro- 
bably misleading. It is difficult to suppose that if there were not 
a very large accumulation of old wheat in Western Europe the 
price fae Aon so steadily declined as it has done during the past 
two years, And it is probable, too, that the surplus held both in 
Russia and in the United States is larger than the writer supposes. 
Some time ago, when commenting upon the dangers of the 
economic state of Russia, we explained to our readers that the fall 
in the price of wheat had made it impossible for the Russian 
growers to send wheat to market. They were unable, therefore, to 
meet their pecuniary obligations, and, in order to prevent wide- 
spread bankruptcy in the agricultural classes, the Imperial bank 
ot Russia had decided to advance large sums upon the security of 
wheat. It would seem from this that a large surplus stock must 
have been accumulating for some years past in the Empire; and 
while it is quite true that last year’s harvest was exceedingly 
deficient, there is still no evidence to show that the surplus of 
previous years has been much drawn upon. On the contrary, it 
was only in the latter part of last year that the Imperial Bank 
of Russia came to the decision referred to, and complaints 
were loud that the loans were hampered by such conditions 
as made it impossible for the smaller farmers to avail themselves 
of the advantages afforded to merchants and the greater pro- 
prietors, From this it would seem to follow that even the smaller 
farmers hold large quantities of grain which they cannot dispose 
of at remunerative prices, and therefore that, notwithstanding the 
deficiency of last year’s crop, any material advance in price would 
bring out so considerable a supply from Russia as would soon 
check the advance. As regards the United States also, there can 
be no question that last year’s crop was very deficient; but the 
harvests of the previous two or three years had been very 
abundant, and it is natural to suppose that the surplus from these 
vious years must have been considerable, Taking the whole of 
t year together, it is true that the exports from the United 
States to this country were quite as large as in 1884; but the 
exports from the Atlantic ports fell otf, while they increased 
largely from the Pacific ports. The exports from the Pacific 
coast, in fact, were about fifty cent. larger than from the 
Atlantic ports. In other wale, the speculation which has 
hoarded up wheat in Chicago and New York, and prevented 
large exports, did not operate in California, and from California 
the exports continue, therefore, at the normal rates. Through- 
out the portion of the United States which ships from the 
Atlantic ports, it would seem that the accumulation of old 
stocks must be large, and that the combination of speculators 
to keep up prices has resulted in preventing the natural outtlow 
of that surplus, Again, in India, it is possible that there may be 
a considerable surplus. The Indian growers are in the habit of 
burying wheat and only disposing of it when the price is satis- 
factory. It was known that they had held back their wheat 
to a considerable extent in 1884, and although the exports from 
India last year were very large, it must be remembered that the 
harvest of last year was very good, and it is quite ible that 
the old accumulations have not been exhausted. e are by no 
means satisfied, then, that the American estimates are to be 
depended upon.. That there will be a rise is very probable; 
firstly, because the exports from India have been so large that 
they are unlikely to continue on a very considerable scale jor some 


months now; secondly, because the price is so unprofitable that 
B2 
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the Russian growers have been unable to export as ly as 
they wish; and, thirdly, because the speculation in the United 
States has succeeded in checking exports to a considerable 
extent. Therefore it is reasonable to suppose that there will be a 
rise in the price before the new crop is ready for market ; but that 
in the beginning of July we shall be dependent upon a “ famine 
reserve,” or that there will be anything like an exhaustion of 
available supplies when the new crop is coming to market, does 
not appear at all probable. 

The course of the market will depend largely upon the new 
Indian crop. Wheat in India is sown in the autumn and reaped 
in the early spring. The crop suffered in the early autumn from 
drought, and some damage was done by the heavy rains that fol- 
jowed ; but these rains, on the other hand, did great benefit ; and 
it is now reported that the crop is looking exceedingly well. If 
the weather continues favourable, then, the coming harvest in 
India may prove bountiful; and, if it does,a large supply from 
India will be available in the early summer. Even then, if the 
exports from the United States and Russia should fall off, we could 
draw largely upon India. But, on the other hand, if the Indian crop 
should be a failure, there might be a very considerable rise in the 

rice, The character of the coming crop in Australia, too, will 
ave an effect. And as the year advances, the nature of the 
weather and the prospects of the coming crops both in Europe and 
in the United States will, of course, materially affect the market. 
At present, however, the most important factor is the coming 
Indian crop. Notwithstanding the failure in the United States 
and in Russia, the bountiful crop in India last year caused prices 
to fall, It would hardly have done this, perhaps, were it not for the 
alarm excited by the attempt in the United States to repeal the 
Bland Act. That attempt led toa general impression that the 
coinage of silver would be suspended in the United States, and 
that, consequently, the price of silver would fall. Therefore, the 
Indian exchange went down. In other words, a given amount of 
gold exchanged for a larger amount of silver, and, consequently, 
the gold price of wheat in London was equal to a larger rupee 
price in India. To put the matter somewhat diflerently— 
a fall of a penny in the rupee is equivalent to a rise of over 
per cent. in the effective price of wheat in India. The fall 
in silver thus stimulated the exports of wheat from India. If 
silver continues as cheap as at present, and if also the coming 
Indian crop is good, the exports of wheat from India will 
continue large, and consequently we shall be protected against 
the consequences of the deficient crops in Russia and in the 
United States of last year. On the other hand, a rise in silver 
would tend to check exports from India, unless there were a corre- 
sponding rise in the price of wheat here. Therefore the course of 
the wheat market is to some extent dependent upon the course of 
the silver market, and that in its turn is dependent upon the 
debates in the American Congress. Apart from the silver market, 
however, India is becoming every day more und more able to 
export cheaply. The arrangement with the Suez Canal Company 
by which the Canal dues were lowered, the extreme cheapness of 
freights, and the constant extension of railways into new wheat- 
growing districts in India are bringing those wheat-growing 
districts within reach of the European markets, and are enabling 
them, therefore, to compete etlectively both with the United 
States and with Russia, The large export from India last 
ear, we believe, has led to the extension of wheat-cultivation 
in India; and as railways are pushed farther and farther into the 
country it is = that wheat-growing will be more and more 
extended. the other hand, as the competition of India 
becomes keener it is likely that the area under wheat in Europe 
will be diminished. In the United Kingdom we see every year a 
diminution in the wheat area. Upon the Continent there are signs 
likewise of less attention being given to wheat than formerly, and 
it is almost inevitable that the area under wheat in Russia must 
decrease unless there is an early rise in the price. Practically the 
Russian wheat trade is bankrupt, since it is protected from an 
utter collapse only by the aid of the State Bank. And when 
matters have come to this point it is inevitable that there should 
bea t decrease in the area under wheat. Farmers must turn 
their attention to some other crop that will It 
would seem, then, as if the United States an 


pay them better. 
d India were getting 
complete control of the wheat markets of Western Europe. 


THE THEATRES. 


it is a curious thing that at two London theatres at the present 
moment two farces dissimilar in character should be based 
upon what is practically the same idea. There is no reason to 
suppose that the author of Zrois Femmes pour un Mari had ever 
seen Mr. W. S. Gilbert's Engaged ; but in each piece the funda- 
mental notion is the same—that of a man who has connected 
himself with matrimonial intentions, expressed or implied, to 
three women. It is instructive to contrast the manner in which 
the French and English writers go to work, the aim of both being 
to produce an eccentric comedy, or, more properly speaking, a 
farce. For purposes of comparison the French piece itself, and 
not the English adaptation, must be taken, It will be found that 


there is a lightness and ease about the foreign work which the 
Ry of native growth does not possess; but there is a humour in | 
r. Gilbert's cynicism, almost saturnine aa it may be, which has 


more literary value than the wit of the Frenchman, lying as it does | 


all on the surface. The contrast is, however, most striking from 
another point of view. In the French piece the relationship between 
the leading character and the three women gives the euthor capital 
as regards what is called its “suggestiveness "—that is to say, its 
suggestiveness of indelicacy. This iscontinually harped upon ; the 
playwright cannot leave it ; even when a young artist’s father-in-law 
calls upon him, the old man desires to see sketches from the nude ; 
and the last act of the French farce, which it has been impossible 
to adapt (the English version being here constructéd on new lines), 
is flagrantly coarse. Let the justice be done to Mr. Gilbert that 
he scorns to draw jests from this tainted source. There is not a 
little that is unpleasant in Engaged; the calculating meanness of 
every one concerned becomes almost painiul ; but there is no un- 
pleasantness of the sort in which the French author and his 
audience delight. 

The truth is that the idea carried out in Engaged contains 
material for one act, may possibly contain material for two acts, 
but does not bear the strain of extension over three. Mr. Gilbert 
is driven to repeat himself; and, as a chief point of the joke is the 
surprise created by sudden descents from the height of high-flown 
romance to the depth of the most practical prose, the repeti- 
tion is fatal. The piece is played in the spirit of serious bur- 
lesque necessary to bring out its point. Mrs. Beerbohm Tree 
is specially admirable for the gravity with which she bears 
herself throughout the extravagances of the part of Belinda 
Treherne. Were the actress for a moment to show that she was 
conscious of the absurdities she utters the humour would be 
lost. Mrs. Tree—whose clear enunciation is notable amongst her 
other commendable qualities—precisely hits the mark. Mr. Tree 
follows Mr. George Honey and Mr. H. J. Byron as Cheviot Ilill, 
and certainly does better than either of his predecessors did, ex- 
cellent comedians as both of them were. Mr. Honey, an actor 
used to broader effects than have here to be displayed, totally mis- 
understood this play, and Mr. Byron's quiet self-contained method 
was diametrically opposed to the style of presentation necessary 
for the part of Cheviot Hill. Mr. Beerbohm Tree’s performance 
is successful because he appreciates the quaintness of the character 
and plays it with, for the most part, the adequate buoyancy. A 
little more impulsiveness only is wanting. Mr. Brooktield’s talents 
have of late been wasted. He hada very poor part at the St. 
James's, in Impulse; another equally poor in a piece by Mr. B. C. 
Stephenson, at the Haymarket, concerning which we had nothing 
to say the saying of which could have pronted, and the young actor 
is now found as Angus Macalister. There is nothing to be made of 
it. He adopts the Scotch accent readily enough, however, and this 
Miss Norreys, as Maggie Macfarlane, does not do; otherwise the 
Maggie is simple and natural in demeanour as she utters the 
praises of her own beauty and innocence. Mr. Mackintosh, Mr. 
Barrymore, and Miss Augusta Wilton aptly carry out the author's 
intentions, But the essence of the joke evaporates some time 
before the curtain falls. , 

Of The Man with Three Wives at the Criterion Theatre it is 
not necessary to say much. Mr, Rae, the adapter, has got fairly 
well over the ditliculties he must have found in the second act. 
After this he has had to part from his original and find his own 
way to the end of the piece, and in this task he does not exhibit 
much adroitness. Luckily, the characters have amused the 
aucience, and though the adapter does not provide much fun 
for them towards the end, they are able to make a little for 
themselves and keep the thing going. As for the story, it 
may be very briefly said that the “man with three wives” 
—the title is of the clumsiest—is a bachelor; but, for 
reasons which are ingeniously brought about and clearly set 
forth, he finds it convenient to himself or to his friends to 
represent himself as engaged to marry three different ladies. A 
friend who is married has, on the other hand, to conceal the 
truth ; these deceptions being practised for the purpose of hood- 
winking relatives, from whose perplexities much of the humour is 
derived. The dialogue may perhaps be described as pointed, 
though the points are usually very small ones. Here and there 
are unwelcome examples of the ‘* suggestiveness” to which re- 
ference has already been made. Mr. Alfred Maltby and Mr. G. 
Giddens arrive by different methods at the desired end of creating 
mirth whenever they are on the stage ; both are certainly 
comedians of original humour, and Mr. Lytton Sothern has 
vivacity to commend him. ‘The actresses here understand what is 
required of them. Mr. Wyndham takes no part in the perform- 
ance, but has evidently done good service in arranging and re- 
hearsing the farce so us to secure a brisk representation. 

At the Court Theatre custom has not staled the humours of 
The Magistrate, which goes even more brightly and funnily than 
it did before. Mr. Arthur Cecil's Posket has yained in force and 


in repose. On Mr. Clayton’s admirable study of Colonel Lukyn 


there was hardly room for gain. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


ine fortnightly students’ concerts at the Royal College of 
Music, now firmly established, supply sufficiently valuable 
tests, vocal and instrumental, to interest all who are attracted by 
the fostering and training of native talent. In the orchestral 
concerts, which alternate with those of a miscellaneous kind, 
there is yet a good deal to be effected, several instruments being 
at present represented by players of professional reputation. It is 
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to be hoped that the day is not distant when students may be 
found to fill all deficiencies, and complete the College orchestra in 
all respects. The new scholarships open for competition in wind 
instruments will tend to this desirable end, so that possibly by 
another season the College will be enabled to give representative 
orchestral concerts. Nor is it too sanguine, perhaps, to expect that the 
encouragement given to musical composition may some day endue 
the students’ concerts with an interest of another character. Though 
the training of executants is naturally an object of first import- 
ance, there are certainly grounds for looking to the Royal College 
of Music for some first fruits in original composition that may not 
unworthily survive the overtures and the like that gain the prizes 
offered by enterprising publishers. Most of the performers at 
Thursday's concert, given in the west theatre of the Albert 
Hall, had at previous concerts more or less proved their abilities. 
An excellent programme served to strengthen past favourable 
impressions in several instances. The performance of Mozart's 
Duet in G for violin and viola by Messrs. Sutcliffe and Kreuz 
displayed fine quality of tone and musicianly style, marred only 
by an unfortunate and unavoidable mishap that attended the 
violin, happily in the last bars of the adagio, Messrs. Sutcliffe 
and Kreuz also shared in the honours of an admirable render- 
ing of Beethoven's immortal Septett (Op. 20), in conjunction 
with Mr. Bulkley (clarionet), Mr. Squire (cello); Messrs. Joseph 
Smith, W. B. Wotton, and A. C. White affording the students, it 
need scarcely be said, invaluable support in the parts for horn, 
bassoon, and double bass. The al numbers included a finished 
interpretation of Mozart's “Gia fan ritorno” from Ji Flauto 
Magico by Miss Kriiger, Miss Berry, and Miss Bertha Risch; and 
“ Nobil signor” was given by the last-named lady with excellent 
command of technique, and in a broad and impressive style. Mr. 
John Ridding was beard to greater advantage in Handel's air from 
the Messiah “ But who may abide,” than in the recitative, where 
his phrasing was far from being perfect. In the pianoforte music 
Miss Bertha Sharman’s playing of Brahms’s characteristic Scherzo 
in E flat minor was distinguished by remarkable intelligence and 
a touch of undeniable individuality ; of Miss Jenkins’s interpreta- 
tion of Schubert’s Sonata in A minor, unequal in some particulars, 
we shall say no more here than that we trust to have another 


opportunity of hearing her. 


THE BALLAD CONCERTS. 


ha the ballad-loving audience the programme at St. James's 
Hall last Wednesday was a very attractive one, consisting as 
it did chiefly of Sir Arthur Sullivan’s songs. All the merit—and 
that is great—of such a song as the Vicar’s from the Sorcerer 
is fully appreciated when sung by such an artist as Mr. Santley, 
and the well-known trio from the Mikado, “ Three little girls 
from school,” was very gracefully rendered by Miss Mary Davies, 
Mile. Antoinette Trebelli, and Miss Eleanor Rees. Jn the second 

Miss Fanny Davies played her second piece with fine execu- 
tion and with great delicacy of touch. Special praise must be 
given to Mr. Venables’s choir, who do full justice to their excel- 
lent training. “O, hush thee, my babe,” was sung piano enough 
to lull the most restless babe to sleep, and yet every word was 
heard with separate distinctness, 

We have to find fault, not for the first time, with the too 
common insistence upon encores. ‘“ Every fellow likes a hand,” 
and a great deal of it; but it is trying both to the voices and the 
tempers to be bullied—we can use no other expression—into re- 
peating songs. It seems incredible that an audience should not 
realize the selfishness of making their unlucky victim do double 
the work he or she is prepared for and has engaged to do. Pro- 
fessional singers are hardly used when judged from the amateur’s 
point of view as to encores. 


“INQUIRY AND EXAMINATION,” 
(Mr. soliloguizes. ) 


F the worst of London mobs 
Starts upon a march of riot, 
Smashing windows, rifling fobs, 
Hustling promenaders quiet ; 
Robbing jewellers of their wares, 
Caught ere they can close their shutters, 
Kicking the game-dealer’s hares 
Senselessly along the gutters ; 
Tf, in short, it sweeps the town 
Hour by hour in sack and plunder, 
Should Pp icemen put it down 
y or No?—I wonder 
if certain other 
ut of work are pinched by famine, 
Should we quell the riot then: ? 
“ Mem. Inquire and then examine.” 


If a knot of de 

Cry aloud above the rabble 
* Havoc!” and let slip the dogs 
Of destruction with their babble ; 


If men see—what none disputes, 
Clear as day to all onlookers— 

Broadcloth coat and shiny boots 
Hounding corduroy and bluchers ; 

And, if then some genuine peals 
Rattled after their stage thunder, 

Should we lay them by the heels? 

Ay or No?—I wonder 

How, if these ingenious men 
Shouted “ Nezt time, vent your ire,” 

Should we prosecute them then? 
“Mem: Examine and inquire.” 


If the black sheep of our flock 

Dodge the law upon its wind’ard, 
And from four to six o'clock 

Riot has its fling unhindered ; 
If our roughs can loot our shops, 

Unpoliced, and at their leisure, 
So that pillage only stops 

At good Mr. Sikes his pleasure ; 
If our civil force, in fact, 

Fails to keep our ratfians under, 
Should we try to make it act? 

Ay or No?—I wonder; 

But the failure seems to vex 

People rather ; so—my diary ! 
“Mem: The question stands for ex- 

Amination and inquiry.” 


If police in barracks lag, 
ike so many Strahans and Chathams, 
While the rough collects the swag, 
And shop-windows fly to atoms ; 
If to me the facts not even 
Telephoned, but private “ billy” 
Brings the news at half-past seven 
From my house in Piccadilly ; 
If Whitehall and scotland Yard 
Are not many miles asunder, 
Is communication hard ? 
Ay or No P—I wonder ; 
But as grumblers may begin 
Soon to talk of “ hesitation,” 
“ Mem.: The question stands for in- 
Quiry and examination.” 


And if truth is to be traced, 
I’m inclined to give a preference 
To investigation based 
On the widest lines of reference ; 
So we might consider then, 
Generally, in Committee, 
Whether rogues or honest men 
Should be masters in this city, 


REVIEWS. 


THE NEW SHIKARL* 


E o these two small volumes with some misgivings. 
Colonel Barras had previously something to tell us about 
his own adventures in mastering unruly elephants and slaying 
tigers, and he told it in a straightforward, unvarnished fashion. But 
the material of “Our Station” has been worn somewhat thread- 
bare of late. By novels with a purpose, by reminiscences of the 
Matiny, and by other personal experiences, the reading public is 
familiarized with life in the hot winds in the North-Western 
Provinces and timely and pleasant excursions to Simla and Murree. 
We rather dreaded to find the old staple material again worked 
up into the regulation number of A good many readers by 
this time ought to know what it 1s to sit under a wet tatti; what 
the Mall at a large military station is like when it has not been 
roperly watered ; and, as Macaulay said when somebody edited 
is speeches without asking permission, where Benares is and 
what a Pundit is like. Colonel Barras has been a resident at 
some huge and well-known cantonments, but then he has also. 
been deputed to some very queer and out-of-the-way places; and 
his sporting instincts are so genuine and his recitals on the whole 
so truthful and manly, that we are not yet tempted to ask why he 
rsists in writing. In the present publication we have an account 
of life at Bhooj, Belgaum, Kurachi in the Bombay Presidency ; 
at Mhow and Augur in Central India; at Aden and at the 
Island of Perim; and of a voyage down the coast in the native 
craft known as a Pattimar, a curious contrast to the P, and O. 
steamer ; and the dreary monotony of a palanquin or a bullock- 
cart. Colonel Barras tells us candidly that, fond as he is 
of shooting, he never became a first-rate or even a good shot. 
His best successes were gained in coursing. He was constantly 
bargaining with Afghan traders for Persian greyhounds, smooth- 
coated, with pendent ears and feet and nails adapted to the 
rocky soil over which they coursed foxes, jackals, and now and 


* The New Shikari at Our Indian Stations. By Julius Barras, Author 
of “India and Tiger-Hunting.” London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co, 
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then hysenas and lynxes. He did not despise the breed of paria 
or village dogs, and the pluck and performances of a one- 
eyed animal of this class named Roti ( ), purchased for the 
sum of three ru from a villager, were not unworthy of the 
best specimens of hounds from the Pytchley kennels. This animal 
actually tackled a cobra and came olf’ victorious ; nor are we sur- 
prised to hear that by this and similar deeds “ he raised the whole 
race of a in the estimation of many discerning sportsmen.” 
Then Colonel Barras was fond of hawking as well as coursing, and 
we are initiated into the mysteries of purchasing, training, and 
feeding hawks, lovely to look at, with wings and backs of a bluish- 
grey, their breasts and flaked with lemon spots, and 

elr yellow feet and ebony talons. It was difficult to get any 
servant to condescend to look after the falconry ; but one Hussain 
Sheikh accepted the post for ten rupees a month, caught wild birds, 
and tamed their fierceness by allowing them little or no sleep. 
Nothing, he said, would subdue their haughtiness but scanty fare 
and one hour’s rest the whole night. This treatment, though 
severe, was nothing to the cruelty practised by the trainer of the 
Raja of Kolapore, a small principality in the Satie Presidency. 
A magnificent crane, known as the “ painted adjutant,” was ope- 
rated on one day by a large peregrine, and then, instead of being 
put out of its pain, was reserved for a similar exhibition on another 
day. ‘Thiscrane,” said the falconer, “ has been delivered into m 
hands. I have no hope of getting another, and it must do the wor: 
of Government (the Sirkar) like all the rest of us.” We have no 
intention of following Colonel Barras over the rough and dangerous 
gg of Sind, down nullas, through thorny scrub, and up steep 

ills. He would get up at any hour in the morning and return 
home when the sun was high in the heavens, quite content if 
he had a brace of partridges, or satisfied himself that 
there were still such animals as grey foxes and jackals within 
four miles of the station. He was never so happy as when 
he got a month’s leave and went into camp in company with 
two or three companions who were keen sportsmen, “ready to 
get up at any hour and ride as far as you liked for pig- 
sticking, coursing, and shooting.” When there was no other 
sport to be had, the author could find excitement in deep-sea 
fishing with a hand-line from morning till evening on a calm day, 
rocked by a ground-swell and roasted by a fierce sun. Here he 
would catch any amount of fish of resplendent hues and marvellous 
variety ; and, as the native boat he hired was like scores of others 
employed in the same way, no orders from the adjutant’s office 
could find him out and recall him to shore for duty. Then there 
were a to be eaten, and bathing in deep and clear water, in 
spite of native eee ee gigantic sharks. Colonel Barras, 
in fact, seems to have been just as happy fishing at Aden or off 
Kurachi Bunder as if he had been pore: «a sea-bream and whiting 
in Torbay or off Dartmouth. 

All travellers to the East have seen and shuddered at Aden. 
But few can tell us more about it than Colonel Barras. The 
station or camp is situated between a range of hills in a long 
valley—as the writer terms it, acrater. The highest mountain is 
only eighteen hundred feet, and no bungalows have been built at a 
greater elevation than five hundred. The barracks for English 
troops, according to the author, have been built on the wrong side 
of the range of hills; but, from a strategical point of view, it 
would be very difficult to house soldiers anywhere else. They 
could not be transferred to what is known as Steamer Point. 
They must guard the Isthmus, which is well described as a plain 
of forty or fifty acres in extent, across which there is a high ram- 
part or curtain of masonry, connecting the end of the harbour on 
one side with the ocean on the other. A tunnel leads from the 
cantonment to the rampart, and we can well understand that an 
invading Arabian army, after a tedious march over a sandy 
country, would find it no easy matter to storm such defences. No 
such force was heard of in Colonel Barras’s time, and he had no 
hesitation in going beyond the Isthmus and ot Te favourite 
amusement of coursing foxes with “two first-rate English grey- 
hounds.” He also took part in an expedition for the support of 
the friendly Sultan of Lahej, attended with no very particular re- 
sults. But an inspection of this strange country led Colonel Barras 
to think that its — in ordinary times were rather overstated. 
It was quite right that Political Residents and Commandants 
of the forces and other important personages should not risk their 
lives amongst wild Arabs, always ready to take the life of a Katir. 
But individuals of no particular value should not be prohibited by 
stern authorities “from rambling about the country and making 
friends with the inhabitants. The real wild man likes a sporting 
Sahib with a nice lot of dogs and guns about him.” Shortly after 
this Colonel Barras was sent to an island, where the limits of his 
excursions had been fixed by an inexorable Nature. He was for 
two months placed in charge of an important post at the entrance 
of the Red Sea. Perim is, as he well says, a low, rugged island 
of black rocks, two miles long by one broad. It has a building 
which is called a fortress. It is garrisoned by some forty Sepoys 
and mounted with two pieces of cannon. Besides the Sepoys 
there is a small establishment for the lighthouse and the commis- 
sariat, Water is obtained by condensation. Altogether the popu- 
lation of the island may be two hundred souls. Colonel Barras, 
it might well be thought, was debarred from any of his favourite 


pursuits— 

£stuat infelix angusto limite mundi, 

Ut Gyare clausus scopulis parvaque Seripho. 
But no! he had resources not conceivable by any noble Roman 
exile in Juvenal’s time. He was determined to do something to 


make this flat oven more pleasant for his successors. There were 
no trees in the island; but he counted nine distinct species of 
plants, and it might be said “ that there was —_— deal of vege- 
tation on Perim” if you only hunted for it, including the creep 
portulaca. A large flock of goats found grazing enough, as w 
as three tame gazelles; and there were nooks and ravines in which 
hares and rabbits might live. We do not make out that his 
attempts at acclimatization got beyond the introduction of a sin 
hare and a gazelle. The hare, we are glad to say, was started 
a Sepoy from a bush three weeks after her liberation, and went 
off at a great pace, full of health and vigour. But we cordially 
endorse the author's precept to all subalterns imprisoned for ever 
so short a time in such places, that they should “ turn to and start 
something, and become, to commence with, gamekeepers instead 
of universal destroyers.” The dulness of this episode was relieved 
by the stranding of a steamer of two thousand tons called the 
on the mainland of Africa, As the vessel was built in com- 
en it was hoped that by assiduous pumping and caulking 

oles she might float off. But she was immovably fixed on a 
sharp point of rock, and though the crew worked in an atmosphere 
made offensive by the putrid hides which formed part of the cargo, 
and got out some of the remainder composed of silks and tea, they 
were at last obliged to give up the attempt. In helping the officers 
and crew of this unlucky vessel, and in bathing and sea-fishing, 
Colonel Barras managed to get over his period of imprisonment ; 
but it needs all his and Mark Tapley’s cheerfulness to ave that 
with such pursuits during the cold season (a very saving clause) 
there is no reason why life at Perim should be intolerable. Any- 
how, in a strategical point of view, the island is important and 
must be garrisoned by us through a constant succession of Sepoys 
and subalterns. 

Like most adventurous sportsmen, Colonel Barras met with 
mishaps and trials. More than once his horse came down a crash 
with him by putting its foot in a hole while going at racing pace, 
He suffered from ague, and once from a fever under which he was 
delirious for a month, but, owing to the “extraordinary kind- 
ness of the commanding officer and his wife,” recovered in time 
to serve in the Persian expedition of 1857 commanded by Sir 
James Outram. Here his favourite pursuits were still uppermost 
in his thoughts; but the Government was ill advised and un- 
gracious enough to make peace after Mohamra and prevent his 
seeing more of the country. Colonel Barras quite forgets that 
the successful termination to that campaign by the submission 
of Persia and her timely apology for a most insulting letter 
regarding our Minister, Mr. Murray, set free a British force 
for service in the Indian Mutiny. e note, however, that one 
of the fortunate results of the said campaign was to give the 
author a brace of greyhounds, The Persian warriors fled and left 
these precious animals, with other things, behind them, The 
descriptions of scenery and atmospheric phenomena are occasion- 
ally full of vigour. Kurachi with its broad dusty roads, traversed 
by files of carts laden with cotton, its small harbour, its sana- 
torium on a promontory to which some one has given the title 
of Clifton, and the celebrated alligators’ tank a few miles off, is 
told in astyle not unworthy of Baedeker. The Muggar Pir and its 
sacred monsters have often been described. It is satisfactory to learn 
that a portion of the reservoir has been walled in of late years, and 
that the alligators are not allowed to wander over the neighbour- 
hood and snap up incautious natives. The climate of Kurachi, 
owing to the sea breeze, may be tolerated; that of Sind generally is 
about the most trying in India in which Englishmen have to do 
duty. Eight months of hot weather, unbroken by any monsoon or 
rains, are followed by four months of sharp cold. The thermometer 
rises in the daytime to 112 or 116 degrees in the shade, and some- 
times does not fall much below 100 d during the night. 
The atmosphere is thick with palpable dust. It is difficult to get 
a decent native servant to stay in such a furnace. Nothing but a 
poultry-yard and the care of mastiffs and greyhounds enabled the 
author to get through this ordeal. These animals during the day 
were brought inside the house and slept behind the screens of 
kuskus, under a current of cooled air. ‘Towards the beginning of 
November the cold sets in with a leap and a bound, and Colonel 
Barras, who has been shut up in a house for eight or nine months, 
wisely resolves to spend the other three or four as much as pos- 
sible in the open air, reading no books, and thus answering 
to Lord Beaconsfield’s definition of the British aristocracy. The 
absence of a regular rainy season in Sind is made up every 
third or fourth year by a downfall such as at similar intervals 
carries away half the cantonment cf Aden. But, serious as this 
visitation may be to sportsmen out in camp, it is nothing to 
a dust-storm, which turns night into darkness, blots out the 
sun, chokes the utterance, but luckily may not last ten minutes. 
Sind, in short, with its heat and its , its locusts and 
boils, of which plague Colonel Barras says nothing, is no place 
for enjoyment, though Esglishmen do somehow manage to live 
there and do their duty to the State. Outram, Napier, Frere, 
Jacob, and several others made their reputations in Sind. But 
it is characteristic of Colonel Barras to write about dogs and 
horses, and not about administrators and commandants of Irregular 
Horse, He has a good word to say for jackals. It is only in the 
neighbourhood of crowded cities that they become corrupt. In 
Sind, where not needed as scavengers, they live blameless lives, 
and were seen by him to eat the berries of the der (not bher, as 
printed), or the Zizyphus jujuba. To, this wholesome diet may be 
ascribed the fine coats and long brushes for which the writer 
craved when cheering on his favourite animals in a morning ride, 
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Few Indian officers could make more out of a life of heat and 
isolation than Colonel Barras. We can quite believe that when at 
an out-station, in command of a Native Infantry corps, where, 
besides his own duty, he discharged that of the Engineer and 
sometimes that of the Chaplain, he managed to do justice to all, 
and yet to sleep out in tents twice a week in the nearest jungles, 
ready to ride back to his work at the first call of duty. 


MEMOIRS OF ARTHUR HAMILTON.* 


| ye Scotchman, as all know, “had heard of a man in 

health and of a healthy body, but could not see how 
the epithet could be properly applied to a book.” A person so 
litigious would probably refuse to be convinced by an argument 
from contraries ; otherwise even he must, we should suppose, have 
admitted that the epithet “‘wnhealthy” may be applied to the 
Memoirs of Arthur Hamilton, B.A. We do not pretend to know 
whether Mr. Arthur Hamilton, and his friend Mr. Christopher 
Carr, and his pupil Mr. Edward Bruce (who was thrown out of a 
dog-cart two years ago and killed) are or were what children call 
“ real people,” or whetler their connexion with Cambridge is re- 
corded in the same register which contains the matriculation of 
Lemuel Gulliver at the house of pure Emmanuel. Nor do we 
greatly care; though, on the whole, it would be pleasanter to believe 
that the book is fiction. Whether it be, or whether it be not, it is in 
different ways and to a different degree evidence of the same fact, 
and that fact is the existence of not a little singularly morbid 
sentiment and feeling in the England of the present day. To do 
Mr. Christopher Carr justice, he strikes his key-note pretty loudly 
in an introductory dedication to a certain “ H, L, M.,” and again 
in a preface. He “feels bound to contribute what he can to the 
settlement of the division between religious thought and religious 
organization.” He “ has tried to give a true portrait in his selec- 
tion, or rather arrangement, of realities, of what a serious and 
thoughtful soul-history of these days may be,” and to depict a cha- 
racter “ for which no one can fail to have the profuundest sym- 
pathy,” &c. Let us halt here, and see what manner of character 
this universally sympathetic Arthur Hamilton, B.A., had according 
to his friend and biographer. 

He was born, we are told, in 1852, and so was in the straitest 
sense of the term of this generation. He hada father who was 
something of a martinet, and the youthful Arthur gave an early 
instance of sweet-souledness by writing “I hate papa” on a slip 
of paper and burying it in the garden. He went to Winchester, 
and tiked it; and from Winchester he went to Cambridge. Mr. 
Carr’s general anecdotes of his boyhood exhibit some priggishness 
and some bad blood, but perhaps nothing worse. At Cambridge 
he “ created rather an impression,” but did nothing. The quotations 
and anecdotes about this part of his career deepen the impression of 
priggishnese, and add others not much more favourable. That he 

ad “an utter hatred for theology of a settled and orthodox kind ” 
need of course hardly be mentioned. Cynical / me have begun to 
calculate how many years are left of the cycle during which your 
young man who creates an impression will think it necessary to have 
an utter hatred of theology ot a settled and orthodox kind, but their 
calculations agree not ther. It is very interesting to know that 
Mr. Hamilton regarded history with nearly the same dislike as 
theology, but that “a great tract of placid country gave him a 
broad glow of satisfaction.” When he had been at Cambridge 
two years his character and habits seemed to undergo a radical 
change, and Mr. Christopher Carr proceeds to try to nose out the 
cause of this change with all the prying pruriency (we really beg 
his pardon, but there is no help for it) which might betit a disciple 
of sume notorious Cambridge women and professors. He examines 
and dismisses the hypothesis of a Revival “ conversion,” and 
prefers to think that Hamilton was shocked and disgusted at the 
moral failings of a very dear friend of his. On this triendship Mr. 
Carr writes a passage which we must quote :— 

He had formed, in his last year at school, a very devoted friendship 

with a younger boy; such friendships like the elomvpAas and the 
diras of Sparta, when they are truly chivalrous and absolutely pure, are 
above all other loves, noble, refining, true; passion at white heat without 
taint, confidence of so intimate a kind as cannot even exist between 
husband and wife, trust such as cannot be shadowed, are its characteristics. 
I speak from my own experience, and others will, I know, at beart 
confirm me, when I say that these things are infinitely rewarding, unutter- 
ably dear, 
Substitute “infinitely disgusting and unutterably nauseous,” and 
perhaps the description might fit the passage itself indifferent 
well, Considering the remarkable want of scholarship which Mr. 
Christopher Carr shows here (for dirns is, as the very passage 
which he ought to be referring to would tell him, not a Spartan, 
but a Thessalian, word; while both it and e/omvjAas correspond, 
not to “friendship,” but, if the word is to be so used at all, to 
“friend”), @ very charitable mn might entertain a faint 
hope that he is unconscious of his own meaning. But this kind 
of sentiment is only too usual with dabblers in “ moral trials” 
and members of Purity Leagues and such like cattle. There is 
nothing else in the book quite so bad, but the trail of the same 
maudlin gush is over it all. 

Somebody says that “Le mal moral endurcit le coeur,” and 
perhaps it was for this reason that Mr. Arthur Hamilton after 


* Memoirs of Arthur Hamilton, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Extracted from his Diaries, &c., > ag gue Carr, of the same College. 
London: Kegan Paul, ‘Trench, & 1886, 


his “ moral trial” became apparently rather less amiable than 
before. He filially left unanswered his father’s letters oe eared 
with him, and on one occasion when a friend good-naturedly 
(knowing his laziness) sent him two directed postcards, one ac- 
cepting and the other re!using an invitation, he gracefully posted 
them both. “He would not be dictated to,” says Mr. Carr ad- 
miringly, When he did answer his father’s letter he told him 
among other similar things, “ 1 don’t feel as if I understood at 
clearly what is God's ‘om for individuals.” If we had been 
Major Hamilton we s ould have replied that, salud reverentid, we 
knew what was God's purpose towards one individual, and that 
Master Arthur (who informed his papa in the same epistle that he 
“considered travel not a luxury, but a necessity,” and coolly 
requested supplies for a year or two's wanderings) might find the 
money for himself. As often happens, however, sheer impudence 
had its reward. Major Hamilton had, indeed, the good sense to 
insist on a probation of one year’s work at something, no matter 
what. Arthur Hamilton, B.A., chose schoolmastering, and very 
thankful are we that we had no sons at that school. About this 
time Mr. Carr obliges us with Arthur Hamilton, B.A.’s views of 
Christianity :— 

I have often puzzled over this: Why in the Gospels did Christ say 
nothing about the whole fabric of nature which in His capacity as Creator 
(“through whom He made all things”) He must have had the moulding 
of? All His teaching was personal and individual, dealing with man 
alone, an infinitesimal part of His creation . ... for compare the shred, 
the span of being which man’s existence represents with the countless ons 
of animal and vegetable life which have preceded, and surround, and will 
in all probability succeed it,—and not a word of all this from the Being 
who gave and supported their life, calling it out of the abyss for inscrutable 
and useless ends—to minister, as the theologians tell us, to the wants and 
animal cravings of pitiful mankind. 

Why is it that He there takes no cognizance of the whole frame of 
things of which I am a part, but only deais with human feelings and 
emotions as if they were the end of all these gigantic works—the Milky 
Way, the blazing sun, the teeming earth, only to raise thoughts of rever- 
ence in the heart ofthis pitiful beiag, and failing too, so hopelessly, so con- 
stantly todo so? ... 

“TI will accept Christ,” said Herbert, “as my superior, yes! as my 
master, yes! but not as my God.” One sees, I think, where the difficulty 
lies ; it must be felt by any man whose idea of God is very high, whose 
belief in humanity very low. 

Here is another expression of opinion which it is only a shame to 
compare to Pecca fortiter, because its greasy morbidity contrasts 
so sharply with the robust extravagance of that famous phrase :— 

The extraordinary apportionment not only in balance but in hind of 
rm to sin—long-continued, secret, base desires, punished by long- 

idden suffering—the sharp stress of temptation yielded to, requited by the 
sharp pang,—the glorious feeling which I have once or twice felt—the sin 
once sinned and the punishment once over, as one is assured supremely 
sometimes that it is without doubt—of trustful freedom, and fresh fitness 
fur battling oae’s self and helping others to battle—a mood that is soon 
broken, but is an earnest while it lasts of infinite satisfaction. 


The year over, Arthur Hamilton, B.A., was set free with an 
allowance which permitted him to range over the surface of the 
earth for several years. He had some remarkable experiences, 
which, if the book is fiction, seem to show that Mr. Christopher 
Carr might be better —— than in musing over the dissection 
of “ dirty souls.” ilton’s exploration of a deserted, haunted, 
and malarious island in the Baltic (we can't find anything like it 
in the map, but that is doubtless the map’s fault) is told with 
considerable vigour, and forms, indeed, the only chapter of the 
book that can be read with real interest and approval. The 
wanderer, however, does not seem to have contined himself by any 
means to Europe, or even to the Old World. At Teheran he met 
a mysterious Englishman, who had taken to some kind of esoteric 
moonshine, who had shammed dead, and who had produced two 
boys, of whom anon. He came back to London in the spring of 
1879, and tried society. Of his experiences in this . 
Carr says much, the most noteworthy thing being a remarkable 
epistle irom a young lady, of which we give extracts :— 
Dear Mr. Carr, 

You ask me to give you my impression of Mr. Hamilton, in 
writing. What your motive is I can’t conceive, as he was not a person 
I took much interest in, though I know that some people do. Unless, 
perhaps, you mean to put him into a book. 


When he came in he used to have some tea in the n . We found 
that out the last day—the children were sent for, and Mr. Hamilton came 
down with them, looking rather sheepish, and saying that he had tried 
sitting on at one side of the table, with the nursery maid at the other, 
after the children had gone, but that it didn’t do. I remember we were 
very much amused at the idea; the picture was such a ridiculous one. 


He always made friends with the younger ladies. He never seemed to 
flirt, and yet he used to say things to them in public that even I felt 
inclined to pull him up for. And then he used to ask them to go out walks 
with him, and, what’s more, he went out with certainly two, alone: and 
you know that is rather a marked thing. 


He was very friendly with the governess, and would try to include her in 
the conversation, I can’t say he succeeded, for we were down on that. I 
don’t myself consider it good form tw encourage your governess to have 
opinions. 

And the servants were invariably respectful to him, quite as if he was 
a real swell; and yet he didn’t dress well and hadn't a servant of his own. 
le was just the sort cf man you would have thought tlunkeys would have 
despised... . Very truly yours, 

Laura F—., 

I should like to knew what you want this for; however, happily, I have 

put it in a form you can’t make much use of. 


Poor Miss Laura's postscript and Mr. Carr’s characteristic attention 
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to it will perhaps make some readers pardon her for the passage we 
have italicized. 

The rest of the letter seems to show that Hamilton (whose 
complete failure as an author, or rather his inability to get printed 
at all, Mr. Carr discusses at great length) adopted the ordinary 
ways of geniuses who have no genius in order to attract attention 
by being eccentric and uncouth. That sort of thing, however, 
rarely answers long, and after a time he tired of society. Then 
he sent, according to a promise given to his mysterious friend at 
Teheran, for one of the mysterious friend’s sons, and set to work 
to educate him according to his own ideas in a remote house in 
Cornwall. It should be said that he had been already warned of 
heart disease by his doctors. The end was hastened by the acci- 
dent above referred to when his pupil was killed at Cambridge. 
4 death came the judgment; Mr. Carr wrote and published 

is life. 

It may be said that we have commented on that life in no 
friendly spirit, and in one sense, no doubt, that is true. But the 
unfriendliness is the work of the book itself. We took it up not 
only, as has been said, with an entire absence of any previous 
knowledge of Mr. Hamilton or Mr. Carr, but with no sort of idea 
as to what the contents might be. Those contents, we confess, are of 
a kind detestable to us duds ’Aidao riAnow. We had not long 
ago to comment on a remarkable piece of soul-dissection in the 
Journal of Amiel, and we said what we thought of that. But Mr. 
Christopher Carr, or his friend, if ever he had any separate exist- 
ence, inhabite acircle of the Inferno of unhealthy sentimentality 
as much lower than the Genevese savant as his literary expression 
of his subject is inferior to Amiel’s. The author of the Journal 
intime was a sentimentalist and a morbid sentimentalist; but he 
seems to have been nothing of a Pharisee, and to have been quite 
“clean” in his thoughts. Mr. Arthur Hamilton, by his own and 
his friend’s showing, was a bumptious prig, and had that pecu- 
liarly impure way of “ shuddering at impurity” which is, thank 
goodness, incidental to but a few Englishmen, though it would 
seem to be an apparently increasing few. We are unable to dis- 
cern in his quoted words and writings any marks of the saving 
genius, either of thought or expression, which sometimes saves 
those who indulge in psychical indecent-exposure. Perhaps, after 
all, it is only an elaborate skit on modern unmanliness, in which 
case the author has played his part only too much to the life; 
otherwise, let him be anathema. 


LESSER CLASSICAL BOOKS.* 


R. DAVIES'S critical edition of the Eumenides is a work of 
very considerable importance to students of Aischylus. The 
editor is already favourably known to scholars by his work on 
the Agamemnon, and the present volume is in no way inferior to 
that work, while in some respects it surpasses it in interest. Mr. 
Davies has evidently bestowed great labour upon the text; and, 
as he tells us that his first emendation-was made so far back as 
the year 1863, the reader will be prepared for the careful thought 
and absence of hasty conjecture which is one of the most note- 
worthy features of the work. It is impossible for us to go in any 
systematic way through the corrections suggested by Mr. Davies. 
It will be sufficient to mention a few of the most striking, and 
first among these the only one as to which Mr. Davies confesses a 

doubt. In lines 43, 44 the ordinary reading is :— 

éAaias 8° 

Ajvet coppdves 

The obvious feebleness of the epithet peyior@ has given rise to 
various suggestions, none of which are satisfactory. Mr. Davies 
yemorov, followed by a comma, in place of peyiorg, and 
removes the comma at the end of the line, construing ¢crepu- 
pévov with what follows. The chief objection to this most 
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ingenious emendation is the rarity of the word. Perhaps Mr. 
Davies may be supported here by the dictum of Miiller that drag 
Aeyépeva were discarded sooner and more largely from Aischylus 
than from any other author. A less satisfactory correction, to our 
mind, occurs at 1. 76, where Mr. Davies reads 
. line against which one’s ear revolts, But the passage is probably 
opeless. 

AD interesting conjecture is that in ll. 118, 119, which are 

written 
8 oixera pevywv, mpos 
mapeorw ovx epois 
where the ordinary reading is 
pros yap ovx mpoaixropes. 

mpoce:xores is Weil's conjecture, but the other two corrections 
belong to Mr. Davies. A few of Mr. Davies's alterations seem 
somewhat needless, but as a whole the work deserves and will, 
no doubt, receive careful study at the hands of all lovers of 
ZEschylus. We must, in conclusion, mention the remarkable 
essay On metres which is appended to the text. It is characterized 
by sound common sense and impatience of pedantry. Instead of 
introducing mathematical and musical symbols, as the manner of 
some writers on the subject is, Mr. Davies illustrates the various 
metres by reference to English verse, not excluding nursery 
rhymes when they suit his Py ee The result isa most readable 
essay, which we should like to see placed within the reach of 
young students who do not use critical editions of classical 
authors, and to whom most Greek metres are absolutely un- 
rhythmical and unintelligible, Mr. Davies's translation, while it 
— “ ey a very high standard of literary excellence, is exact 
and useful, 

Mr. Paley’s school edition of the Andromache of Euripides, 
which constitutes a volume of the “Cambridge Texts,” with 
notes, does not call for detailed criticism. The notes are short, 
and are confined, for the most part, to explanation of the text. 
The solar myth is dragged in rather needlessly ; and those who 
are familiar with Mr. Paley’s work will be prepared to hear that 
he gives us some references to that peculiar Homeric theory which 
is to him what King Charles's head was to another person of lite- 
rary ee pa an dn our copy several pages of the text are very 
indistinctly printed. 

Mr. Clarke’s edition of the Evagoras of Isocrates lays no claim 
to originality, and in the preface the editor makes full acknow- 
ledgment of his obligations to his predecessors. The works of 
Messrs. Jebb and Sandys have been consulted throughout ; for 
historical points Mr. Clarke has gone to Grote, and on questions of 
accidence to Mr. Rutherford, whose New Phrynichus he seems to 
have studied closely. ‘The notes are accurate, and are clearly the 
fruit of much labour; but they are in many cases too long for 
school use, while they are throughout rather overloaded with 
parallel passages. A good deal of useful information has been 
collected, and the probable date of the Cyprian war is discussed 
with judgment. The text adopted is that of the Teubner series. 
The volume is interleaved throughout, a practice which we should 
like to see more generally adupted in editions intended for the 
higher forms in public schools. 

Mr. Moore's little volume of selections from Thucydides is well 
planned and well executed. It consists of episodes of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, which have been so chosen as to be “ complete in 
themselves, and free from confusing references to other contempo- 
raneous events.” The first section tells how Athens became in- 
volved in the quarrels between Corinth and Corcyra; the last how 
the Athenian fleet set sail for Sicily. No speeches are given, and 
in the earlier part of the book sentences of real difficulty are 
omitted. There is a good and short introduction, and the different 
periods of the war are connected by brief summaries. The notes 
are helpful, especially on points of grammar, and there is a good 

mmatical index. A map of Greece and the coast of Asia 
inor, another illustrating the campaigns of Brasidas, and an ex- 
cellent plan of the operations at Pylos and Sphacteria complete the 
usefulness of this admirable little volume, which is, moreover, ex- 
ceedingly well printed. Teachers of young boys who would gladly 
substitute Thucydides now and then for the inevitable Xenophon 
need no longer be deterred by his difficulty. 

The nature of Mr. Hawley’s work is sufficiently explained by 
its title. For the plan Mr. Hawley professes himself indebted to 
the French series published by Messrs. Hachette ; for the execu- 
tion to Bohn’s “ Classical Series.” ‘The literal translation is accu- 
rate; the free rendering tolerably idiomatic, though not invariably 
elegant. We have noticed one or two slips and inaccuracies; for 
instance, renuntiatur in ch. 10 does not mean “ word is again 
brought.” We fear that Mr. Hawley’s desire that boys should be 
allowed to prepare their lessons with the aid of his two transla- 
tions will not be largely gratified ; but the book may be found 
useful by those who wish to get up the First Book of Cxesar with- 
out the help of a teacher. 

Mr. Shuckburgh’s school edition of the De Amicitia forms a 
volume of Messrs. Macmillan’s series of “ Elementary Classics.” 
The notes are therefore written for very young readers ; but more 
help is given, tage in the way of translation, than is neces- 
sary even for them. They are told that quod non fecissent means 
“which they would not have done,” and that in quiete means “in 
his sleep”; while such words as audacia, libido, invidiosus are 
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translated or explained. Boys who need such help as this will 
not derive much benefit from the notes on the meanings of tm- 
munis at p. 78 and on the College of Sacerdotes at p. 100, It is, 
we suppose, useless to protest against the practice of substituting 
a Gaetialear for a dictionary in the case of boys far enough ad- 
vanced to read a Latinauthor. The “ biographical index ” contains 
not merely sketches of the lives of the principal persons men- 
tioned in the text, but also explanations of such terms as Capi- 
tolium, Lex Gabinia, Italia; in fact, the use of books of reference 
is rendered needless. We must in justice add that the notes are 
in themselves good and sound, and that they are clearly and 
tersely expressed. Those teachers who like the system will find 
the work throughout very well done. Mr. Shuckburgh gives an 
analysis of the subject-matter, which he wisely places with the 
text, to increase its chance of being used. He hopes thus to add 
interest to the work; but we fear that nothing will make the De 
Amicitia and De Senectute pleasant reading to young boys. On 
the other hand, both these dialogues might be used more frequently 
than we fancy is the case to help more advanced learners in the 
study of prose composition. 

Mr. Dowdall’s Selections include some dozen fables of Phzdrus, 
stories from Ovid, some from the Metamorphoses and others in 
Elegiacs, and three passages from the Georgics of Virgil. The notes 
are sufficient—perhaps in some cases more than sufficient. There is 
certainly some superfluity of grammatical technicalities, such as 
“ anastrophe,” “ synecdoche,” “ asyndeton,” and the like, and we 
decidedly object to having the charm of Ovid's stories destroyed 
for boys by such comments as the one here appended to the legend 
of Jason and Medea, that “the voyage of Jason in quest of the 

Iden fleece has been explained as a military expedition to 
Golchis, whose wealth is symbolized by the fleece of gold.” 

By publishing in a handy form the text of Drs. Westcott and 
Hort’s Greek Testament, Messrs. Macmillan have conferred a 
favour on those students who habitually read the New Testament 
in the original. The type is excellent, and by the use of paper 
which, though thin, is by no means transparent, some six hundred 

are compressed into a very portable volume. In the present 
edition the more important alternative ings are given at the 
foot of each page, while rejected readings are placed in an 
appendix. The general explanation of the principles of criticism 
which was appended to the larger work is here reprinted, and is 
followed by a summary of the documentary evidence from the 
text. The volume is completed by a list of quotations from the 
Old Testament, which in the text are printed in uncial characters. 

Mr. Heatley's book of Latin Prose Exercises proceeds from 
simpie sentences to short passages from English authors. To these 
are appended someforms of analysis of various kinds of sentences 
and a vocabulary. The range of the book is wide enough to afford 
plenty of practice in ordinary Latin construction, and the sentences 
are well chosen. We are glad to notice that, even in tolerably 
elementary work, Mr. Heatley does not think it necessary to write 
English sentences in Latin idiom, but follows Dr. Bradley in 
trying to make boys recognize, at an —_a- of progress, the 
characteristic differences between the two languages. Each of the 
earlier exercises begins with a few sentences, easier than the rest, 
which are adapted to vivd voce work. The book contains no rules, 
and all explanation is wisely left to the teacher. A prefatory note 
contains a few sound hints on the teaching of elementary Latin 
prose. Many teachers who do not need the work as a regular 
class-book may find it useful for testing the knowledge and refresh- 
ing the memory of their pupils. 

Mr. Allen’s Rudimenta Latina is introductory to his First Latin 
Exercise Book, It contains accidence to thé end of the regular 
verbs, a good supply of elementary exercises, and vocabularies. 
The work is well planned and carefully executed, but we think 
that some irregularities might with advantage have been omitted 
in a book intended for beginners. Such verbs as morior, orior, 
gaudeo, reor, can only disturb small boys’ ideas of ordinary forma- 
tion. The imperatives of dico and duco, and the ablative plural 
of filia, and vocative singular of filius might surely be left to a 
later stage, together with accusatives in -im and irregularities in 
the formation of the genitive plural of the third declension. 
Page 48, which contains peculiarities of the last two classes, should, 
however, be very useful to more advanced pupils. The information 
is very much ‘Petter given than in the Public Schools Latin 
Primer. 

Though there is much that is good in Mr. Browne's statement 
of the rules of syntax, his Handbook of Greek Composition is not a 
book which we can unreservedly recommend for school use. It is 
intended for both junior and middle classes, but the exercises are 
not simple enough for the former. The very first sentence of the first 
exercise is, “The army was distant from the city about ten miles,” 
The grammatical rules, moreover, are far too numerous even for 
the more advanced ’ the two classes. For —— the third 
cha dealing with the genitive case occupies eight 8; 
Pa uses of the genitive are given, besides twelve rules pm ws 
chiefly with the various classes of verbs which govern this case. 
The two exercises on this chapter contain only twenty sentences, 
which afford a very insufficient amount of practice. In the chapter 
on the accusative Mr. Browne has thought it necessary to mention 
the curious construction rp followed by the accu- 
sative with the sense “to be in mortal terror of,” a construction 
used only, so far as we are aware, by Demosthenes, and by him not 
often. With to the rules of syntax, they are often well ex- 
ae ar but Mr. Browne’s belief in rules learnt by heart sometimes 

him to state them too briefly for clearness. Ifa rule is to be 


learnt by heart at all, surely it should not stand in need of further 
explanation. The rules for conditional sentences (p. 90) are not, 
we think, so put as to make them easy for boys to understand; 
nor is it quite true to say that ¢¢y with the subjunctive in the pro- 
tasis of a conditional clause expresses probability of the supposi- 
tion being fulfilled. “Uncertainty with prospect of decision,” the 
account given by Mr. Abbott in his revision of Arnold's Greek 
Prose Composition, is more to the point. The arrangement of the 
book is in some respects good; we especially like the system of 
printing the rules on the left-hand page, and examples side by side 
with them on the right, and the practice of setting the ——r 
ing Latin construction side by side with the Greek may probably 
be helpfal. 


PERTHSHIRE ON FORTH.* 


ey mat part of Perthshire is on the Firth of Forth is, Mr. 
Beveridge believes, to be reckoned among things not gene- 
rally known. He does not tell us the grounds on which he 
accuses the world at large of ignorance of this simple geographical 
fact; and we are, on the whole, inclined to think that his local 
patriotism will not allow him to suppose that the neglect with 
which his native place is treated can arise from any other cause 
than general ignorance of its existence. He is determined to 
convince us of the injustice of this neglect. Other parishes in 
Scotland, and some in his own neighbourhood, have found his- 
torians; and, though he professes to dread “the inexhaustible 
demand for elegant villas and furnished lodgings” at Oulross that 
he expects will follow the completion of a proposed line of rail- 
way, he would have us know that the decayed little burgh and its 
ish, which, with the adjoining parish of Tulliallan, make up 
erthshire on the Forth, possess at least as great attractions for 
lovers of scenery and of antiquity as many places that are as yet 
more fashionable. In his account of the natural beauties of the 
district some allowance must be made for the partiality of a 
native; for, though Cobbett thought Oulross equal to any spot in 
the Isle of Wight, and though Oulross folk believe that Turner 
asserted that their bay was as beautiful as the Bay of Naples, 
strangers will scarcely think it worth while to remark that the 
forgotten little place “cannot vie with Genoa, the superb,” nor 
will they be struck by its general likeness to the Rhine-towns, 
Honfleur or Torquay, for to all these is it likened here. In 
truth, though the country is well wooded, the bay pretty, and 
the village itsel{—for such, in spite of Mr. Beveridge’s remon- 
strance, it must be called—fairly picturesque, the Ochill hills lie 
too far back, and the view across the Firth is too uninteresting 
to allow us to reckon Culross among the noteworthy bits of 
Scottish scenery. A more serious matter than a few pages of 
somewhat exaggerated description is that this overweening admi- 
ration for his native place led Mr. Beveridge to write two 
volumes about it when one would have given the reader more 
pleasure. Such early history as Culross has is wholly ecclesias- 
tical. The foundation of a Cistercian abbey there in 1217 is a 
pretty strong proof that it was at that time a secluded spot, 
and round the gates of this abbey the little burgh gradually 
“ay up. Considering that the abbey was thus the parent and 
ord of the burgh, Mr. Beveridge should have learned better than 
to describe its brethren as “ White Friars” (ii. 279). The dif- 
ference between Cistercians and Carmelites is one that a writer 
on “ History and Antiquities” would do well to recognize, 
Culross, however, has a place in the ecclesiastical history of an 
earlier age, for it appears in each of the three legends concerning 
St. Serf. About this perplexing saint Mr. Beveridge has a good 
deal to say; but, as he evidently has never read Mr. Skene’s 
admirable disquisitions on the subject, his work is merely 
a repetition of monkish stories. It is certainly extraordi that 
any one should write on the Celtic Church in Scotland without 
having taken the trouble to consult Mr. Skene’s books. As it is, 
we have the three stories which connect St. Serf with Palladius in 
450 and with St. Kentigern or St. Mungo about 500, and bring 
him to the Firth of Forth about 717, and, to make all fit in, we 
are told that there are two St. Serfs, the elder being “ par excel- 
lence” (Mr. Beveridge never loses a chance of inserting a tag of 
French or Latin) a Scottish saint, and a founder at Culross. 
Mr. Skene has pointed out how little faith we need have in the 
two earlier stories, so that we might have been spared the pages 
on St. Kentigern, who in one legend is said to have been born at 
Culross and brought up by the “ elder St. Serf.” And here, by the 
way, Mr. Beveridge fails to tell his tale aright. In neither of 
the two legends of St. Kentigern is it asserted that he was born 
of a virgin; indeed, the legend written by Jocelin of Furness 
is directed against this superstition, which he says was held b 
“populus stultus et insipiens in diocesi S. Kentigerni.” While 
a great deal is made of the altogether shadowy St. Serf of the 
earlier stories, we have not a word of the historical importance of 
the story of the St. Serf who about 717 founded a church at 
Culross, though Mr. Skene shows how his coming to the Firth 
bears on the banishment of the monastic disciples of St. Columba, 
and the establishment of the secular clergy by Nectan MacDerili. 
Mr. Beveridge evidently accepts the queer story that makes this 
St. Serf an “ Israelite ” as a literal fact, for he describes him as an 
“ Eastern missionary” (i. 73). His faith is, however, capable of 
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ter things than this. Nowhere probibly save at Culross is 
olinshed held to be an authority for the events of Scottish 
history in the eleventh century. ‘There, however, the stories he 


so we have the old fables about Macbeth and Sweyn and the 
Danish wars and the battle of Culross recorded as undoubted facts 
that have “ probably been embellished in the telling.” We are 
not quite sure, though, whether Mr. Beveridge has not improved 
on Boece a little in confusing the two Sweyns, the father and the 
son of Canute, and making them both into an imaginary brother, 
who, he tells us, inherited “the ancestral kingdom of Norway.” 
But how much of this sort of stuff is his own and how much 
comes through Holinshed frum Boece is really no matter. 

The larger part of these volumes is concerned with purely local 
matters, and we cannot, of course, pretend to examine the accuracy 
of Mr. Beveridye’s statements about them. If we are to judge by 
his treatment of subjects about which we claim to know something, 
‘we must refuse to accept him as a guide in any case. Nevertheless 
it is only fair to say that such of his genealogical work as we have 
tested appears to be accurate, and that there is no great room for 
blunders in the extracts he gives from local records. A new era 
in the history of Culross began when the property of the abbey 
was handed over to William Colville as “‘ commendator,” and so 
before long passed into the family of Sir James Colville, 
created first Lord Colville of Culross in 1604, The little town 
thus came into lay hands, and enjoyed a short-lived prosperit 
due to the genius of Sir George Bruce, who about this time san 


| 
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adapted from Boece appear still to be received with reverence, and — 


may be “ prolix,” but they certainly would not be as “devoid of 
general interest ” as the constant notices we have of the Oulross 
“middens,” and, at any rate, the substance of the documents 
might have been given us. Mr. Beveridge is fond of helping 
out his story by supposing that certain events happened. He 
dwells, for instance, at some length on the probability that the 


| Duke of Monmouth passed through Culross after the battle of 


coal and salt mines there. When visiting these mines King _ 


James was seized with the sudden fit of fear which Scott describes 
in one of his notes to the Furtunes of Nigel. In commenting on 
this story Mr, Beveridge, by an oversight in correction, refers it to 
“the beginning of the sixteenth century” (i. 142). Another 
visitor, Taylor, the Water-poet, in his “ Pennilesse Pilgrimage,” 
has left us a description of the mines, which is rightly given at 
length. Bruce’s nephew was Edward, second Lord Bruce of 
Kinloss, not, as Mr. Beveridge constantly describes him, Lord 
Edward Bruce, whose desperate and fatal duel with Sir 
Edward Sackville (afterwards Karl of Dorset), at Bergen-op- 
Zoom, is recorded in Steele's Guardian. Along with other in- 
teresting details of this incident, Mr. Beveridge notices the dis- 
covery of the silver case, containing Lord Bruce's heart, which 
was found in the Abbey-church of Culross in 1808. The life 
of the inhabitants of the little town during the seventeenth 
and the first half of the eighteenth centuries is illustrated by 
a large number of extracts from the records of the burgh 
and the kirk-session, “Sabbath-breaking ” cases constituted no 
small part of the business of the kirk-session. These offences 
were of various magnitude, from “shooting doves in tyme of 
sermon” for which one David Clerk was fined twelve shillings 
“or else be punished in body,” and spending the same quiet time 
in “drinking with a fiddler,” for which six shillings had to be paid, 
down to the indiscretion of Mary Anderson, who when absent 
from churh on account of a headache “walked among the 
kaill” and “ pulled up a neep,” which brought on her a rebuke 


from the elders, “ means being used for conviction and amend- , 


ment” (ii. 67). The cruelJest triumph of Sabbatarianism perhaps 
took place in 1651, when the elders ordered parents to keep 
“the little ones” prisoners in the house even after they had 
undergone the infliction of sermons. By a more wholesome exer- 
cise 0 Ewe gag John Gib was fined for “ dinging his wyf” on 
the bath (he was doubtless exasperated by the exceeding 
dulness of the day), and warned that if he struck her again he 
should “sit at the cross with the branks,” a kind of gag that 
was usually put in the mouths of scolds. The details these 
records give of the rounds of the “searchers,” and the various 
other fs they contain of the constant practice of spying 
and tale-bearing, present a remarkably unpleasant side of the 
Presbyterian system. One or two incidental notices referring to 
the invasion of 1650 show that Cromwell’s soldiers bore no good 
character at Culross, and divers damsels were accused of “ wicked 
and scandalous cariag with the troupers.” Much agitation was 
caused in the winter of 1653 by a sudden requisition made by the 
English garrison at Castle Campbell for feather beds, bolsters, and 
the like. This was enforced by a detachment of soldiers, who rode 
in to fetch away the beds, and who appear to have demanded and 
received entertainment at the public cost while they stripped 
the bedsteads of the townspeople. Another matter of more 
than mere local interest is illustrated by some entries con- 
cerning the episcopal clergy, who were deprived at the Revo- 
lution, At Oulross the ejected incumbent remained in his 
former parish, and persisted in performing ecclesiastical func- 
tions, much to the disgust of the Presbyterian elders, who 
described him as “a receptacle for all to flie to that wold shunn 
the censure of the Church” (ii. 21). A separate chapter is given 
to the history of the guild of the girdlesmiths, whose craft was 
once famous in Scotland before cakes were baked on cast-iron 
plates. Asa rule, however, Mr, Beveridge has given his extracts 
simply in chronological order. The same subjects accordingly 
jen up again and again in different places, and little attempt is 

e to present a complete view of any of them. Some matters 
that would be of real interest are slurred over, and what one may 
call mere “ vestry-business ” often takes up an undue amount of 
space. We regret, for example, that no account is given of the 
me le between the merchants and the craftsmen that ended in 


t of the “guildry.” The records themselves 


Bothwell Brig. The Duke may or may not have ridden that 
way. It would, however, have been well if Mr. Beveridge had 
been content to deal with facts, and had spent the time he has 
devoted to discussing this utterly futile supposition in learning 
that Monmouth was neither taken prisoner “in the muddy ditch 
at Sedgemoor,” nor executed “in Lincoln's Inn Fields” (i. 359). 


CLODD'S MYTHS AND DREAMS.* 


M® CLODD is already favourably known as a popularizer of 
the results of prehistoric research. His present work must 
be reckoned as a more ambitious effort than those which have pre- 
ceded it in the same field, bis Childhood of the World and the 
Childhood of Religions. It is not, as these were, written especially 
for juvenile readers; rather for that entity known as the “general 
reader,” to whom it offers perhaps as good a summary as he is 
likely to get within the — of a large mass of results obtained 
from the study of mythology and folk-lore. Though writing for 
an adult audience, Mr. Clodd avoids making any great claims 
upon their previous knowledge. After making use of the word 
“lycanthropy, or wolf-madness,” he thinks it needful to add in 
brackets, “from Jukes, a wolf, and anthropos,a man”; aud else- 
where he reminds us that “angel” is “literally a messenger.” 
His style has some of the merits and defects which commonly 
accompany writing of this kind, If he seldom leaves any doubt 
of his meaning (a rare merit), he does not often give us the im- 
pression that he has been at great pains in weighing his conclu- 
sions; and he sometimes treats the distinguished names in the 
study of mythology with a superciliousness quite out of proportion 
to the relative — A of their claims and his upon the contidence of 
the reader. While we are dealing with this question of style we 
may, too, notice an “odd new method” of quotation which Mr. 
Clodd seems to have adopted in some cases; so that in one place 
we have— 

We are such stuff as dreams are made on, 

And our little life is rounded with a sleep. 
And, again :— 

7 Hic jacet Arthurus, rex quondam 

Rexque futurus. 
Of the two schools into which the students of mythology are 
commonly divided—the school of philologists and the ethno- 
graphic, or, as Mr. Max Miiller calls it, the ethno-psychological 
school—Mr. Clodd ranges himself very decidedly with the latter. 
Unlike, however, the great majority of writers in either camp, he 
has no special fosterling of his own, no pet theory for which he is 


' bent on securing a due amount of recognition ; and the absence of 


any such gives to his treatment a certain rotundity and balance 
highly desirable in a popular exposition of this kind. Mr. Clodd 
does not go, with Mr. Herbert Spencer, the length of what 
M. Réville described as “la nouvelle théorie evhémeriste”; he 
travels over much of the ground which Mr. Andrew Lang has 
marked out, but he has not, we gather, —_ Mr. Lang’s 
passion for animal worship. Of course he has the due flings at the 
“solar mythologists.” But he accepts in a general way the 
theory of nature worship as a powerful, or even a chief, factor in 
the composition of early creeds, To the philologists, in fact, his bark 
is worse than his bite; for we find him accepting very meekly at 
their hands the equation Varuna = Ouranos, and apparently offering 
it to the reader as of quite equal value with the fully established 
equation Dyius=Zeus. After such an evidence of faith they will 
be inclined to forgive the offhand and rather patronizing way in 
which Mr, Clodd speaks of their work and them. 

But the truth is that in instances such as these lie the capital 
defects of Mr. Clodd’s book, our sense of the gravity of which 
must depend upon our estimate of the precise condition to which 
the study of mythology has attained. The author is not a 
a He is not even an original inquirer in any direction, and 

very simplicity of his treatment is due to the fact that the 
opinions which he propounds are not acquired at first hand. Mere 
industry in the collection of material will not itself teach a scien- 
tific method of dealing with the material acquired. And it is just 
in that scientific method that Mr. Clodd seems to us to be wanting. 
The defect, to our thinking, pervades even the parts of the book 
in which the writer is developing or supporting the theories with 
which he is most in sympathy; but it is, of course, most con- 
spicuous in those places where he is dealing with the systems to 
which he is opposed. The following passage is characteristic :— 

If in freeing ourselves from the tyranny of the “solar” theory we 
shackled ourselves with any other, we should certainly prefer that which 
is known as the meteorological, and which in the person of Kuhn and other 
supporters finds a more rational and persistent source of myth in phenomena 
which are fitful and startling, such as hurricane and t t, earthqual 
and volcanic outburst. Sunrises and sunsets happen with a regularity 
which failed to excite any strong emotion or stimulate curiosity, and the 
remotest ancestor of the primitive Aryan soon shook off the habit—if, 
indeed, he ever acquired it—of going to bed in fear and trembling lest the 
sun should not rise again. 


* Myths and Dreams. By Edward Clodd. London: Chatto & Windus. 
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There is a whole world of suggestion in such a sentence as 
this; in the underlying notion that our author, as the practical 
man, has only to choose among rival theories that which appeals 
most to his own common sense; that it is a matter to be settled 
by enlightened popular suffrage (nay, the sentence about “ the 

y of the ‘solar’ theory ” smacks of an election address) ; not 
a lurking suspicion anywhere that the question to be decided is 
y and simply one of evidence, and evidence of a kind which 
some special training is needed to enable us ly to estimate. 
When a science has attained to such a position that it can easily 
and safely be made the subject of a popular exposition, it is 
likely enough that the common sense of general readers may be 
in request to decide between rival theorists. But certainly the 
study of comparative mythology has not reached this stage. 
We doubt if it is yet possible for any one to give a really fair and 
balanced compte rendu of its results. 

We should look with equal suspicion upon a book of the same 
kind written from the standpoint of the philologist or the solar- 
mythologist. We have such books in Sir George Cox’s Tales 

Ancient Greece and his Manual ¥ Mythology. Mr. Max 
iiller has recently published in the Nineteenth Century a sort 
of “ manifesto” of his principles and the principles of bis school 
in the face of the problems of comparative mythology. Setting 
aside some which appear to be tainted with a sort of 
odium mythologicum, we should be inclined to say that all that 
the writer soberly claims for his special department of the study 
might be = without much demur. Mr. Max Miiller draws 
a parallel between three different methods whereby human speech 
may be made the subject of study and three different methods in 
which human mythology may be made the subject of study. The 
first method is the genealogical, the second the analogical, the 
third the psychological or ethno-psychological. By the first method 
we seek to trace an absolute descent—in the case of philology a 
of ee another previous form of that wo in 

e case of mythology of one mythic personage, a god or a hero, 
from some other god or hero by on he is represented in an 
earlier mythology. As the second class of results can scarcely 
be achieved save by tracing changes of name through which 
the mythic personages have gone, the genealogical mythology 
almost as much as the genealogy of words must fall into the 
hands of the comparative philologist. This, at any rate, is Mr. 

Max Miiller’s contention. The analogical study of words con- 
fines its attention to those analogous forms or varieties which 
are found to characterize classes of languages, and which 
(like the analogous variations in species) are strong arguments for 
& common parentage, albeit that parentage cannot be established 
a direct geneal And in the same way the analogical study 
myths is confined to the mythologies of one family of nations, 
and seeks for the signs of a common origin to their creed in the 
Eeouat which their myths have passed. The 

third method is only an extension of the second. Taking for 
ted that the human race is one family, it seeks for the evi- 
ence all over that family of like variations in mythology and 
religion, or, again, in speech and thought. Not even uttered lan- 
is necessary to this widest form of Vélkerpsychologie. Mr. 
Tylor, for instance, draws some of his most interesting illustra- 
tions of the relationship of thought and speech from the language 
of the deaf and dumb. So is it also with myths. All are 
fish for the net of the ethno-psychologist in this wide sense, 
and he can draw nourishment for his theories from all alike. At 
the same time he would or should be willing to acknowledge that 
closer analogies may exist within a more confined area. As he 

would acknowledge that the grammar of the Aryan nations has a 

character of its own, he may confess that the mythology of the 

Aryan nations has likewise its peculiar features. And it is obvious 

that those special features will be best indicated by such as have 

made a special study of Aryan myth systems. Only he must be 
first assured that what Aryan students assume to be a special 
peculiarity of their own family of language is not to be found 
elsewhere. 

A few years ago it seemed as if the philologists had found 

8 short way for us to the very fountain-heads of human thought 

and knowledge. The stages through which all the langu 

of the world had passed, the condition to which each had at this 

moment attained, were mapped out for us. And as our lan- 

guage had through these stages from the monosyllabic 
to the utinative, from the agglutinative to the inflected, 
without let or pause, so, by the aid of philology, we were 
to be taught how to remount the stream. Fick and others set 
to work to draw up their dictionaries of Aryan root-words, the 
most fascinating books ever compiled if one could only take 
them au pied de la lettre. But the question arises whether we 
can; whether those famous three stages of language growth are 
so absolutely certain after all; whether they are accepted so 
freely 5 moons of language outside the Aryan group. And 
having been promised so much and getting so little, it is no 
wonder perhaps if the outside world should begin to blaspheme 
against philology and the philologists. Perhaps the tendency is 
not wholly reasonable. Perhaps Mr. Max Miiller does well to be 
angry—to a very moderate extent. For plenty of solid results re- 
main to his efforts and the efforts of his colleagues; and in a way 
the greatness of our expectations is a tribute to him and them. 
But certainly the abundant harvest we were once promised has 


we believe to be the main cause of the vattle which still rages over 
the rights and wrongs of the philological interpretation of m 

or over any system of interpretation which, like the method of 
analogy spoken of above, rests even remotely upon the results of 
comparative philology. But it is enough in the case of a book 
like Mr. Clodd’s to note that the dispute is not yet within 
measurable distance of coming to a composition, and until such a 
composition has been attained, it is too early a day to attempt a. 
work of this nature, which is nothing if it does not hold the 
balance nicely between opposite extremes. 


SEVEN STORIES.* 


M4 ULEVERER'S MILLIONS is not a particularly pro- 
mising name, but it is an uncommonly good shillingsworth- 
Mr. Wemyss Reid justifies his second title, by laying the scene 
partly at Scarborough, and partly at fictitious places in the famous. 
county of Yorkshire. His story is a thrilling romance, 
which we will leave our readers to enjoy for themselves. There. 
is a very rich man—which is always attractive—and the descri 
tions of his yacht and his home are delightfully sumptuous. 
heroine, though she does not play a very active part in the story, 
is made rather pleasing, and the mystery becomes interesting on 
the third page, and continues so to the last. The most experienced 
reader is kept long in doubt as to the secret of the book, which is. 
worked out with great skill, and with a strict adherence to the 
canons of romantic probability. There is a trial for murder, and 
for a wonder it contains no mistake, but is done excellently. Not. 
only so, but it ended exactly as it would really have ended upon the 
evidence that was before the Court. It must be admitted that the: 
defence was badly got up; but then it was done chiefly by an 
amateur. But the real triumph of the book is the character of Dr.. 
Branksome. In all that he says and does he is delightful, and the 
letter in which he takes leave of Mr. Fenton is really masterly.. 
We are therefore bound to repudiate with indignation the insinu- 
ation as to his ultimate fate which the author throws out in the 
concluding lines of the story. It is unworthy of so great a man, 
and is clearly not founded in fact, We therefore trust that Mr.. 
Wemyss Reid will lose no time in excising it. When we have 
added that the incident of that particular book opening at that. 
particular place, h , is anything but new, and that 
“ bachelor” is not spelt with a ¢, we have enumerated perhaps 
the principal drawbacks to the reader's enjoyment of a capital 
story. 
The its and ians of Miss Rose Mullion are hereby 
than they neve failed in their duties towards that pre- 
cociously gifted young lady. Her next four—or say six— 
romantic MSS. should be j 'y secluded from the public eye. 
After that she may do She is not, or rather will not be 
some years hence, incapable of arranging a story with lifelike cha- 
racters in it; but at present her notions of the possible and, we. 
regret to add, of the proper are so crude as to establish a stro 
claim for her recognition as the terrible child of shilli 
fulleers. By way of shocking example, it may be permitted to 
Guia Specs of the story Seized by a Shadow. Allaster 
Donald was a young gentleman of easy circumstances, with a 
property in the neighbourhood of Fort William, N.B. On the 
adjoining estate were the ruins of a castle. A beauteous damsel 
of eighteen years and fabulous wealth rebuilt the castle, with its 
drawbridge, barbican, and other feudal requisites complete, in less 
than a month. “There was an air of mystery about that castle.” 
The lady was “gentle, never raising her voice in anger or jeer,” 
and Mr. MacDonald called upon her. Falling in love at once, he 
continued his visits, “After a few weeks’ acquaintance ” she said 
to him, “I have no chaperone (sic),” and requested him to “take 
me out for walks and rides, and drive me over to tennis-parties,” 
which he gladly did, and called upon her for some hours every day 
besides. The nslgnnonsing: greeny saw nothing in these facts to 
call for remark, At last MacDonald has to go to Inverness on 
business, and the evening before he gves tells his young friend 
that he will not be able to come next day. Then she “ wishes to 
be kissed before she sa py ol She therefore puts her hands 
on his shoulders, and disp ays to him “a tearful eye, a lifted chin, 
and a trembling lip.” She gets her wish, and so they become en- 
While this idy] has been going on, Miss Douglas—that is the 
ine’s name—has been considerably inconvenienced by the 
fact that she is occasionally observed to be followed or accom- 
panied by a figure just like herself, only snow-white. This the 
country people call her “‘ White Shadow,” and they suspect her of 
being a witch. This is their rustic ignorance ; every reader knows 


* Mauleverer’s Millions. A Yorkshire Romance. By T, Wemyss Reid, 
Author of “Gladys Fane,” “Charlotte Brunté: a Monograph,” &c. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 

Ph by a Shadow. By Rose Mullion. London: Griffith, Farran, & 
1886. 

Out of the Mists. By Daniel Dormer. Arrowsmith’s Bristol Library. 
Vol. J Bristol: J. W. Arrowsmith. 1886. 

Tragéma ; or, Honey-Lips: and Manuel de Moracs, the Convert. Trans- 
late from the Brazilian by Richard and Isabel Burton. London: 
Vickers & Son: 1886. 

The Adventures of Five Spinsters in Norway. By Edith Rhodes. London = 


not been gathered, and no one is more nsible for raising our 
hopes of such a harvest than the author of the brilliant “ Letter 
to Chevalier Bunsen ” and the celebrated “ Oxford Essay.” This 


J. & R. Maxwell, 
Amoret. A Romance. By Charles Gibbon. London: J. & R. Maxwell 


Many Vicissitudes. By Henry Stockham. London: Bevington & Co. 
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at once that it is nothing more than the usual mad relation, con- 
fined in a secret chamber in the castle keep. She happens to be 
an aunt, ten years older than her niece. She went mad (and 
turned white) ten before the story opens because MacDonald’s 
uncle, to whom she was engaged to be married, was suddenly 
killed. The white lady sees MacDonald, and takes him for his 
own uncle, whom she has always believed to be alive. She there- 
fore wants to marry him. e° niece, knowing that there is 
nothing like humouring the mad, asks her lover to marry her 
aunt, delicately pointing out to him at the same time that when 
the aunt dies he will be able to wr her. MacDonald is in 
despair, but can refuse nothing to his beloved, and so marries her 
po. ved This pleases the aunt so much that she immediately 
ins to turn back to her proper colour and her normal mental 
iti In the course a. month or two she looked just as 
when she had gone mad, and therefore just like her 
Thereupon MacDonald transferred his affections from the 
to the aunt, which was perhaps, under the circumstances, 
best thing he could do. Miss Rose Mullion says “it is per- 
the most natural thiog in this supernatural book, therefore 
it.” It would have been still more natural if the niece had 


rejuvenated aunt and cherishing a hopeless passion 
by marriage. But the heartless MacDonald, “ living 
with these two glorious women,” enjoyed himself immensely. 


When Miss Mullion is a little older she will be bitterly ashamed | 
ving written this story. Whoever let her publish it ought 


of ha 
to be very much ashamed of himself now. 
Out 


Percy Highworth. Besides being a scamp, Percy was a bit of a 
phe Hem Once he saw her on a beach. She didu’t see him, but 
even “his idle gaze was making her restless.” So “he fixed his 
eyes on her with a definite purpose. He had an immensely strong 
will; and it was not long before the girl, noticing the scent of a 


cigar, looked round to see whence it was coming.” To look at 4 


she smells a cigar certainly betokens immense strength of 

. After they were married it became apparent that Percy was 
making love to another girl to whom he had once been engaged, 
and also that Cilla much preferred Philip to Percy. So they led 
an uncomfortable life until Percy took himself off to Rome in 
ursuit of an opera-singer called I] Signorina Olivo Fiori—a female, 
E spite of her epicene nomenclature, Next morning Philip Farrar 
found Petcy under “ one of the dark broken arches ” in the Coliseum, 
with a stiletto in his heart. So he and Cilla came out of the mists. 


Captain and Mrs. Burton have translated from the Brazilian 
two one founded on fact and the other not. The latter is 
that of Iragéma, & maiden of the Tabajéra tribe of Indians, who 
married a w 


Christian of the name of Martim, and eventu-. 


pretty little melancholy story, and has some “AN 


isin the eatlier parts, The language is we 


has @ much worse fault than footnotes. It is dull. It is also so 


‘winded that no one would read it through without skipping | 
if there 


was another shilling book within reath. It is the story 
of a Jesuit novice, who reverted to secular life because he felt no 
religious vocation, emigrated to Holland, and became a Protestant 
in order to marry a Dutchwoman, was reconverted after her death, 
condemned to death by the Inquisition at Lisbon for his apostasy, 
and reprieved by the King too late to save him from dyi — 
hardships he undergone. The best thing in the is the 
last sentence of the author's preface, wherein he apologizes for 
aa the details of a story whose main incidents are 
historica sale the same page the realities of history and 
the = of fancy must meet and greet one another. But is 
not this the most popular branch of our modern literature, the 
formula in highest esteem with the public of the nineteenth 
cen 

Miss Rhodes and four young lady friends made a trip to Norwa’ 

which lasted a month and which y enjoyed caentiagiy. The 
tale is told in Miss Rhodes's diary, and told with a brightness and 
humour which cannot fail to ee Here and there a sentence 
without a verb in it occurs, but who wants verbs in a diary ? 
Nothing in the least extraordi happened to the “ five 
Spinsters,” and no doubt to them the diary is most delightful 
ee To a moderately sympathetic world it is not exactly 
that ; but it isso cheerful not to say rollicking in tone, that at 
the end of it, be it said with all respect, one can hardly avoid the 
conclusion that Miss Rhodes is a very agreeable young lady. It 
must be presumed that the statement that at the end of their tour 
the ladies “ had spent 25/.” means that each of them had expended 
that sum, and it must be hoped that no one otherwise disposed to 


turned white; but, instead of that, she went on | 


peruse these vivacious pages of rather commonplace travel will be 
deterred from doing so by the appalling design on the cover re- 

resenting five ladies in a row seen from behind, whom one would 
be sorry to identify with Miss Rhodes and her companions. 
people they met on their travels have every reason to be thankful 
to the diarist for her treatment of them,-especially Mr. M., of M.,_ 
the humorous description of whose poetic efforts will probably do 
far more for his fame than if the original intention of quoting his 
lines in extenso had been carried out. 

Amoret is the sort of story which maids-of-all-work of tender 
years are supposed to enjoy. It is particularly badly bound and 
printed in the smallest characters on many and many a wearisome 

age. The hero's hair has “a combless grace ” and his treacherous 
friend an “ outre [sic] dress.” There is a desperately wicked 
Viscount Dalmach, who is waited upon by a servitor, and “ for 
some reason prefers to be generally known” as Baron Bramford,. 
or the Baron of Bramford, indifferently. The Baroness of Bramford 
is the persecuted heroine. There are blood and tears enough to” 
float an ironelad, and a soul-stirring mystery about a baby, and 
assignations, and ruses, and plots, and narrow escapes, and sighs, 
and oaths, and all other suitable paraphernalia. The Baron, or 
Viscount, frequently observes “Heh, heh,” and his wife on one. 
occasion remarks to a bold, bad man, “ I promise; now go. Your 
presence makes me sick.” In short, Amoret is trash of the dullest. 
and least original description. 

Why on earth Mr. Henry Stockham should ever have taken the 
trouble to write Many Vicissitudes is one of those things that no 
critic can understand. It is not in the least —_ — 4 It so 
not rt to share with Five Spinsters in Norway the advan 
of Sieg ¢ true. Barring one perfectly incredible double coincidence, 
it is not even startling. There were several men, and two girls, 
more or less related to each other, and they were ruined by the 
failure of a bank. In a week they bad sold all they had, and scat- 
tered. The oldest of the men, who was father to one of the others, be- 
came a lieutenant in the army, which, at his age, was ingenious of 
him. Two of the youths went to South Africa, where after about 
three years a black servant they had found a great quantity of 
valuable diamonds. These they very sensibly ——- and 
carried off, together with their dusky discoverer, to Cape Town. 
Here they found the remaining young man and one of the 
married and keeping a hotel. Then it occurred to them that since 
the bank broke they had never seen or heard anything of the 
second girl, who was sister to one of the youths and hter 
to the lieutenant, whose military career, by the way, had been. 
equally obscure. So they determined to smother the cares of life 
ata Seam. When they got there, lo! the principal actress was 
the missing sister; and behold! conspicuous among the s tors 
was the lost father, come so far on his way home from the wars, 
So they all re-united and went home, where the ex-actress married 
the odd man, and they all lived happily ever after on the proceeds. 
of the. black’s diamonds. 
A DICTIONARY OF ISLAM.* 
Mr. Hughes in com-; 

who have dealings 


iling this Dictionary of Islam to all 


| with Moslems, Islam, or the literature of the Arabs; and the volume 


before us as the work of one man isa marvel of industry, and fairly to 
be characterized as “ A Cyclopedia of the Doctrines, Rites, Cere- 


|, monies, and Customs, together with the Technical and Theological 
.| Terms, of the Muhammadan Religion.” Mr. Hughes had, in truth, 
,|, the tield all to himself; for no work of any importance, dealing with: 


the history and sciences of the Moslems, has come to publication 
since the a) ce of the voluminous Bibliothaque Ori of 


_| D’Herbelot. This, having been written in the beginning of the last 


century, has now become antiquated by lapse of time, and is super- 
seded in almost every point through the does of Orientalists who, 
during the last half-century, have separately worked out so many 
of the more important questions of Moslem » juris- 
prudence, and history. In judicious extracts of these, the works 
of others, Mr. Hughes has made excellent use in his Dictionary ; 
and besides this the volume contains an immense amount of fresh 
matter culled from Oriental sources—namely, the numerous Arabic 
and Persian law-books lately published in India and the East, in 
the interpretation of which our author has availed himself of the 
assistance of competent native scholars. 

If in the following phs we appear to be somewhat 
captious in Poa criticisms, let ~- not be imagined that we fail to 
appreciate the conscientious indus isplayed by Mr. Hughes 
in his useful undertaking. Far of the 
book are of excellent quality, but we find them badly set out; 
the matter is all that can be desired; but in a work of reference, 
the manner of presentation and the arrangement are of no 
secondary importance, for time fails to hunt about from page to 
page, and cross-references and a good index are absolutely indis- 
pensable. At the end of the volume there is, it is true, an index 
of all the Arabic words explained, an index that is copious and 
complete as far as it goes; but how insufficient this is we must 
now take occasion to demonstrate, In the Preface Mr. Hughes 
writes that “the whole structure of the work is intended to be 
such as will make it available to English scholars unacquainted 
with the Arabic language; and, consequently, most of the in- 
formation given will be found under lish words rather than 
under their Arabic equivalents.” When, however, we turn to the 

* A Dicti of Islam. By Thomas P. Hughes, B.D., M.R.A: 
London: Allen & Con” 


, who ought to have 
married her cousin, Philip Farrar. Being silly, and much given 
to she married instead a man named 
| ne 18 O10 ne same series as awed back, Wi whica 1 | 
ally broke her heart and died because he got'tired of her. ‘It is a 
plethora of footnotes—about four page on the average. Ina 
story about South American Indians one is panels content’ to | 
dnow that ‘on certain plains “men fish for Piau,” without being 
told that’ Piaw” is “a fish which gives'its name to’ the river 
and province of Piauhy.” The sentence “ Dastardly are the braves 
who attack ‘in herds like the Caetetus,” is perfectly intelligible’ 
without the information that’ the Oaetetus is a sort of pig. It | 
is obviously something that attacks in herds, which is all one 
i ‘wants to know. The other story, that of Manuel de Moracs, 
which is translated from the Portuguese of J. M. Pereira da Silva 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
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columns of the text, we are struck by the fact that our author too 
frequently fails to abide by this excellent rule, Thus there is no 
entry under the word “Tanning,” only under “ Dibaghah” (the 
ic term) do we find the various injunctions as to the un- 
cleanness of the skins of animals before they are tanned. So, too, 
the article on “ Booty obtained from infidels in War” occurs 
under the heading “ Fai,” while for the important matter of the 
Moslem Festivals we have to search about till we happen on the 
word “’Id.” Further, a system of cross-references is sadly 
wanted, for much valuable space is wasted by the repetition of 
information under various headings. Thus, with no reference one 
to the other, we find much the same account of the river of 
Paradise under “ Hauzu-l-Kausar,” and then below again under 
“ Kausar.” So, too, we look in vain for cross-references between 
the cognate articles on “ Marriage” and “ Khitbah” (betrothal) ; 
between “Buki” (weeping and lamentation) and “ Hidad” 
(mourning); while, to profit by all the interesting facts that Mr. 
Hughes has collected on the subject of Eastern magic, we have by 
happy chance to come upon the various articles “ Magic,” “ Al 
Kimiyé ” (Alchemy), “ Amulets,” “ Nad-i-‘Ali,” and “ Da‘wah” 
(Exorcism); and the account of the centre of Moslem worshi 
will be found equally divided between “Ka‘ba” and “ Masjidu 
” Again, the reader may hope to find all he requires 
under “ Predestination,” but should not fail to consult the article 
“ Death ”; “Decorum” contains much that is omitted from, but 
might equally well have been added to, the section headed 
“De it”; and we read of a curious example of the in- 
humanity of the Prophet under the heading “Cruelty,” which 
might more appropriately have been added to the long and excel- 
lent article “Muhammad.” Now all this would matter little 
were there a full index of subjects at the close of the work, and 
we trust that in another edition this most importeat defect will 
not fail to be remedied. 

To pass on to matters that deserve commendation, Mr. Hughes 
has evidently taken great pains with his articles on the various 
Jewish or Christian patriarchs, prophets, and saints begin so 
largely, more or less disguised, in Moslem books and itions, 
The Je bh, Moses, and Solomon of the Koran vary considerably 
from their Biblical prototypes; and very useful to those who 
dwell in Eastern countries or who read Moslem books is the suc- 
cinct notice of each of these personages according to the account 
given by the Koran and the traditions. Under the heading of 
ar the Gospel of,” will be found a curious account of 
an _——. book, the original of which exists in Arabic, and 
from which Muhammad is generally supposed to have obtained 
his notions of Christianity. Among other matters, this “ Gospel” 
contains what is probably the —— of the account given 
in the Koran of the Crucifixion; for, according to Barnabas, 
Judas the Traitor was crucified in the place of our Lord, 
and Mr. Hughes quotes in extenso the —_ relating thereto, 
from the translation given by the Rev. J. White in his Bampton 
Lectures of 1784. But here, again, we must note that, under 
the headings “ Crucifixion ” and “ Jesus Christ,” the reference 
back to these pages will be looked for in vain. The various 
articles on Moslem Law are models of careful compilation. 
Under the word “ Bai‘,” treating of Sale, Barter, and Usury, are 
found clearly explained the many material points of difference 
between the of the East and the West; at the words 
“ Inheritance ” and “ Wills,” classed under the two divisions of 
Shi‘ah and Sunni rites, is a exposition of the complicated 
law of succession; and Mr. Hughes has evidently taken every 
pains to render complete his account of the numerous orders of 
the Fakirs, and the various descriptions of Genii, Ghils, and 
Ifrits, who play no unimportant part in the beliefs and folk-lore 
of the East. Reenter over the of the book, a certain want 
of just proportion in the le of many of its articles is, how- 
ever, observable, and the fact, as noticed above, that much in- 
formation occurs twice over is matter for regret in a dictionary 
where s should be economised. Thus the thirty-seven Caliphs 
of the House of Abbas, with their dates, figure under the word 
“? Abbas,” and again under “ Khalifah,” while our susceptibilities 
are shocked at finding that the article on “ Heaven” is so ex- 
tremely insignificant as compared with that on “ Hell.” Moslem 
dress is amply treated of under that title ; but, as Mr. Hughes 
generally conforms to the excellent usage of stating original autho- 
rities, it would have been well to have named Dozy’s very com- 

Dictionnaire détaillé des Noms des Vétements chez les Arabes, 
and this leads us to remark that the three columns of “ Biblio- 
graphy of Muhammadanism ” given on pp. 405-7 are very in- 
complete, and in truth perfunctory. Arabian Philosophy and 
Philosophers are very fairly represented, but the space devoted to 
Poetry and Poets is certainly curtailed beyond just limits, though 
under the heading of ‘‘ Qu‘ran” we find some remarks on Arabic 
metres and some specimens of versification, which would be the 
more easily discovered for a cross-reference. This last-named 
article—on the Koran—is one of the longest in the book, and 
occupies over fifty-four columns. It is a marvel of information, 
but might without loss, we think, have been somewhat condensed ; 
for it is needless to give an abstract of the whole of the Koran 
from beginning to end, chapter by chapter, seeing that this is 
generally supplied in the index and table of contents found in 
the numerous translations of that book; while further, under 
the various articles which go to compose the Dictionary of Islam, 
each separate item is in its turn discussed (a second time), and 
the passages quoted. 

_ Mr. Hughes has evidently spared no pains to make his account 


| of the “Sects of Islam” complete; and under this general head- 
ing will be found a compendious account of the leading tenets of 


of the Shi‘ahs and the Sufis are treated of separately and very 
fully; but the Sunnis get scant space, and there should have been 
cross-references to the other headings in the Dictionary, where 
further information is supplied. One of the most original articles 
in the work is that supplied by Mr. F. Pincott, on “ Sikhism.” 
Mr. Pincott is of opinion that the “ religion of Nanak was reall 
intended as @ compromise between Hinduism and Muhammad- 
anism, if it may not even be spoken of as the religion of a 
Muhammadan sect.” The account of Nanak, the founder, is full 
of interest, and it is with regret that s forbids our giving ex- 
tracts from the article, and we refer the reader to the columns of 
the Dictionary, where, after “ Sikhism” and “ Sects,” the curious 
obtain much information from the headed 
“* Wives” and “ Women.” e latter of the book are occu- 
pied with illustrations of the various forms of “Arab writing,” 
ranging from Cujic to Ta‘lik; and these are elucidated by an ex- 
cellent article from the of Dr. Steingass. 

Before taking leave of Mr. Hughes's Dictionary, which, ite 
all shortcomings, is a work worthy of all praise for the care and indus- 

bestowed thereon, and which we trust to meet with in a second 

ition, we have still a few criticisms to make, hoping that in a 
reprint some alteration may be effected. Of typographical errors 
the pages are wonderfully free, and the slips when they do occur 
are generally unimportant. We have noticed that the Arabic 
word for egation on p. 60 is a misprint; also that the name 
of the historian Jén Asdkir is several times wrongly spelt in the 
article on “ Damascus.” Mr. Hughes, too, trips in his Persian 
when he writes “ Akhir-i-chabir~-Shambah,” and “ Bukhari,” it. 
should clearly be stated, is the name of a man, not of a book. 
More important, perhaps, is the misleading remark in the article 
on the “Corruption of the Scriptures,” that in coung, we 
ed 5: pea the Christian divine” will do well to avail hi 
of the argument that 
There now exist manuscripts of the Old and New Testaments of an earlier 
date than that of Muhammad (.p. 610-632). 
Let Mr. Hughes turn to the first page of the to the Revised 
Version of the Old Testament, where he will find it authorita- 
tively stated that the “Text of the Old Testament Scriptures has 
come down to us in manuscripts which are of no very great anti- 
quity,” and a note adds that “ the earliest MS. of which the age is 
certainly known bears date 4.D. 916.” Mr. Hughes has provided 
his volume with a selection of woodcuts, some of which are fairly 
good, while others are truly execrable. The propriety of full-page 
illustrations in a work of reference, where space is an object, may 
fairly be questioned, but in any case the woodcut on p. 306, wherein 
are seen scraps of a prancing horse, is certainly not worthy of the 
space it occupies, As waste of space farther, in 
cases headings are i which are merely Arabic words, 
not technical terms; these might, we think, have been left to 
their original obscurity in the Lexicon. Rather at random we 
have noted such words as “ Ahl-al-Hawa,” “ Aymin,” at. 
and “ Ikrah,” which take up valuable space to no purpose, and 
“ Nabaligh ” is to be inserted, it would have been well to mention 
that it is merely Persian for “ Not of Age.” One sad error Mr. 
Hughes has made in his selection of translations to be quoted 
from in his articles. He has had the evil luck to come across the 
Rev. J. Renolds’s miscalled “ translation ” of Suyiti’s History of 
the Temple of Jerusalem, a work so abounding in every kind of 
blunder, arising from ignorance and carelessness, as to be quite one 
of the worst productions of the “ Oriental Translation Fund.” 
From quoting this book Mr. Hughes's articles on “ Damascus,” 
“ Jerusalem,” and “The Sakhrah, or Dome of the Rock,” con- 
tain many absurd misstatements, and in the next edition we 
trust to see these extracts expunged, and a scholarly rendering 
given of the passages from Suyiuti’s entertaining book. 


WALDSTEIN’S ART OF PHEIDIAS.* 


WE have seen how Dr. Waldstein discusses the metopes and 
the western pediment of the Parthenon. He treats the 
rest of the subject in no less careful and elaborate a manner. In 
the case of the eastern pediment we have, on the one hand, far more 
existing pieces of sculpture, now the chief treasures of the British 
Museum ; but unluckily the central group was missing when Carrey 
made his drawings in 1674, and so we are quite ignorant of the 
arrangement of the principal figures. The subject represented was 
the Birth of Athene in the — of the chief gods, or rather the 
moment after the birth, when Athene was first displayed in her 
full-grown majesty to the astonished deities on Mount Olympus. 
As br. Waldstein says :—“ It is hardly necessary to refute the 
idea that the representation of Pheidias in any way corresponded 
to the quaint scenes on several vases upon which Athene is actually 
being born out of the head of Zeus.” The time of the great 
event is indicated by Phidias, who placed in the extreme angles 
of the pediment (on the left) the mn ee 4 figure of Helios 
with his eager horses, and (on the right) the graceful sinking 
form of Selene setting slowly below the horizon. Next to Helios 
came that magnificent nude colossal figare which is popularly 


* Essays on the Art of Pheidias. By Charles Waldstein. Cambridge; 
University Press, 


each of the principal schools of theological teaching. The systems - 
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‘known as Theseus. Various conjectural names have been given 
‘to this very important statue, Friederichs, following Visconti 
‘and other earlier antiquaries, has supposed it to represent 
‘Heracles, Foye from its resemblance to the figures of that 
deity on the didrachms of Croton, and partly from the skin, 
presumed to be that of a lion, on which the figure sits. Other 
more recent writers, such as Eug. Petersen and Michaelis, judg- 
ing the skin to be that of a panther, which it certainly more 
-closely resembles, see in this statue a representation of Dionysus. 
Dr. Waldstein, however, follows Brunn in his attribution, and 
names the fi Mount Olympus, an explanation which, on 
the whole, seems by far the most probable one. On the one 
‘hand, it would have @ serious anachronism quite unworthy 
of so thoughtful an artist as Phidias to make heroes such as 
Heracles or Theseus present at this birth scene. As Dr. Waldstein 
-says:—“ How can the heroes and demigods, whose relation to 
Athene is that of enjoyers of her patronage, be present at the birth 
as full-grown men?” While, on the other hand, the conception 
-of this very solid figure is too massive and severe for the type of 
Dionysus, even that which was prevalent in the fifth century B.c. 
Tn support of the Mount Olympus theory Dr. Waldstein has much 
‘to say, and he has collected with much industry a number of 
examples of the classical idealization of natural features, and more 
especially that of mountains, which will go far to convince any 
‘im artial reader. 


n the next group of two seated female figures Dr. Waldstein 
-again follows Brunn rather than Visconti and others who have 
‘considered the pair to be Demeter and Persephone, whose posi- 
‘tion so far from the centre of interest seems unsuitable to two 
“such deities, Brunn’s suggestion is that they are the two 
Hore who, according to Attic mythology, guarded the gates of 
‘Heaven on Mount Olympus. This attribution and the former one 
of the seated male figure as Mount Olympus mutually strengthen 
-each other. The next, a light girlish tigure with flying drapery, 
‘indicating rapid movement, can hardly be other than Iris bringing 
the news of the birth to the outer world; in this Dr. Waldstein 
agrees with Michaelis and Petersen. Brunn, on the other hand, 
names this figure Hebe, in accordance with his strange notion that 
the central scene represented was not the birth, but the moment 
preceding it—an apparently impossible theory when we reflect 
-that the birth of Athene would thus have been represented with- 
-out any figure of Athene herself. Next comes the central space, 
with its sad hiatus, which we have nothing to fill, except the 
torso of a male deity, still in Athens, which is supposed to be that 
-of Hephzstus—chiefly because the disposition of the muscles on 
the back suggests that the arms were raised, as would be those of 
Hephestus while striking the blow which cleft the head of Zeus, 
and so gave birth to Athene. The next place, nearest the central 
up on the right, is usually given to a statue in the British 
useum, which is sup , and we believe rightly, to be that 
of Nike. Dr. differs almost, if not all, 
previous writers on the subject in denying this statue any qe in 
the eastern pediment, and ink believing that the holes in the back 
were not intended for the insertion of wings, but were clamp-holes 
by which the figure was secured to the background or tympanum 
of the pediment. This explanation seems quite untenable, as in that 
case one clamp would have been amply sufficient, and the presence 
of two large holes obviously formed to receive marble tenons 
an only be satisfactorily accounted for by the usual supposition 
that they are for the attachment of Nike’s wings. The next three 
female have been the subject of the most varied nomen- 
«lature. The earlier antiquaries, who took all three to form one 
group, usually named them the Three Fates; Michaelis considered 
them to be the daughters of Cecrops—personifications of the 
anorning dew ; Brunn sees in them representations of clouds. Dr. 
Waldstein, however, follows Eug. Petersen, who points out what 
is uy the case—namely, that the figures do not form one 
grou , but consist of one statue and a group of two. Dr. 
Yaldstein’s arguments in support of this, based on the varied and 
yet harmonious symmetry with which Phidias balanced the two 
sides of the  mgeaneee are of special interest and full of valuable 
suggestion. He agrees with Eug. Petersen in calling the separate 
figure that of Hestia, but does not follow him in naming the 
&roup of two Peitho and pee. For these two figures, 


among the most beautiful of the Elgin series, Dr. Waldstein has | place 


found a new attribution—namely, that of Gaia and Thalassa; but 
in support of this he has little evidence to offer beyond that of 
general impressions which depend largely on the mood and fancy 
of the observer. In the firmer modelling and greater solidity of 
the seated figure Dr. Waldstein traces a personification of those 
qualities in the earth, while in the undulating lines and minute 
treatment of the folds in the drapery of the reclining figure he 
-sees & vivid suggestion of the movement and ripple of the sea. 
Little, it seems, can be said either for or against Dr. Waldstein’s 
theory ; but the special qualities of the group certainly suit the 
names of Peitho and Aphrodite which Eug. Petersen gives them. 
The reclining attitude and the thin clinging drapery of an 


Aphrodite would perfectly well account both for the undulating 
Fs and the ripple-li without giving them a directly 
itative i 


The sketch of the motives and conception of the whole 


pediment with which Dr. Waldstein concludes this essay is very 
ably written, and conveys a vivid notion of the marvellous com- 
bination of intellectual and artistic power which Phidias brought 
to bear on this greatest of plastic triumphs. A large part of the 

Parthenon frieze is devoted to an account of a 


«hapter on the 


terra-cotta fragment in the Louvre which Dr. Waldstein’s quick 
and practised eye detected as being a representation of one of the 
most Ag ee figures in the central part of the frieze—that con- 
taining the figures of the twelve chief gods, This terra-cotta slab 
shows us the upper half of the goddess Athene in a far more 
perfect state than that of the marble relief, in which the face is 
wholly destroyed, while in the terra-cotta it is quite perfect—a 
work of extraordinary beauty and simple dignified grace. The 
question of the date and genuineness of this fragment and another 
piece, evidently by the same hand, is discussed with great care 
and minuteness by Dr. Waldstein. The whole story of his eager 
researches into this subject, and his journeys to various parts of 
Europe in order to clear the matter up, reflect great credit on the 
author’s extreme honesty of purpose and utter disregard of trouble 
in arriving at the truth. The result has been that Dr. Waldstein 
not only considers the fragments (which came from Italy) to be 
nuine Greek work, but is also inclined to believe that they may 
original clay studies made by Phidias for his assistants to 
enlarge and copy in marble. This, as Dr. Waldstein admits, is 
almost too to be true; but when we consider the reverence 
shown to all the productions of Phidias from the earliest time, 
and the way in which the wealthy Roman amateurs afterwards 
bought up any scrap of the handiwork of the great Greek artists, 
we must admit that it is not impossible that original clay models 
by Phidias should have pvatww. 5 till the times of the Roman 
Empire; and, if so, might by some happy accident turn up among 
the many buried treasures of Rome, as may have been the case 
with these terra-cotta slabs. It should, however, be remembered 
that the Campana Collection, from which some of these ents 
came, was remarkable for the number of clever forgeries which it 
contained. 

In his interpretation of the Panathenaic frieze Dr, Waldstein 
follows Flasch, whose very ingenious emendations of the former 
naming of the gods in the central panel have been accepted by 
many archeologists. According to him, the deities selected are 
not specially those who were worshipped in snd near the Acropolis, 
as has been suggested, but that they were the twelve chief 
Olympian divinities, with the one exception of Hestia, who was 
omitted, according to Flasch, because she alone never left 
Olympus, and therefore could not have been supposed to be present 


-at the Panathenaic festival. The left-hand division of the group 


of gods begins with Zeus and Hera, attended by a winged figure— 
ay Nike. Next comes Ares seated and clasping his knee, a 
avourite way of representing this deity, which occurs in the 
Ludovisi Ares and other examples. Next come Artemis and 
Apollo—their twin origin suggested, according to Flasch’s clever 
interpretation, by the way in which their knees are locked 
together. Last, on the left, is Hermes, distinguished by the 
petasos and high boots. The right hand group has, nearest the 
centre, Athene, then Hepheestus, Poseidon, Dionysus, and Demeter, 
and, last of all, Aphrodite with her son Eros. These magnificent 
seated figures of the great gods are divided into two groups by 
five human figures, which thus occupy the very centre of the 
whole composition, and, it is natural to suppose, are occupied 
with some very important and sacred rite. The exact mean- 
ing of three of these, re mting two young girls offering 
something borne on their heads to a priestess, has never been 
satisfactorily explained; but the next figures have been almost 
universally taken to represent a boy handing the folded peplos to 
the Archon Basileus or some other high official. This explanation 
seems in every way satisfactory—the offering of a new em- 
broidered veil (peplos) to Athene was certainly an important 
event in the celebration of the greater Panathenaia, which 
was held once in every five years (mevrernpis)—not every 
fourth, as Dr. Waldstein states at 192. The most recent 
writers on the subject—Friederichs, Petersen, Flasch, and, lastly, 
Dr. Waldstein—adopt a novel theory on the subject which seems 
to be unsupported by any serious arguments. According to them, 
no scene of any special interest is here represented, but merely the 
apparently trivial incident of the priest handing his Aimation or 
upper garment to a boy in order to leave himself unencumbered 
during a sacrifice or some other act. Now, in the first place, Dr. 
Waldstein and the other supporters of this theory seem to have 
utterly failed to show that the central point in the frieze is not a 
of culminating importance. One of Dr. Waldstein’s argu- 
ments is that the central space, being over the great doorway, 
would be eclipsed in conspicuousness by the splendour of 
the interior of the cella, apparently forgetting that the frieze 
would be examined at any time rather than when the great 
festival was in progress. His other argument presupposes a 
very serious want of inventive power and sense of fitness on the 
part of Phidias. Again, the piece of drapery is folded with great 
neatness into a square form, and looks utterly unlike the naturall 
loose folds of a just discarded mt; another point whi 
seems to us decisive in favour of the peplos theory is this—both 
in the frieze itself and in the terra-cotta fragment at Copenhagen, 
of which Dr. Waldstein gives a very os photograph, a number 
of distinct edges are shown in each of the two main flaps, show- 
ing that each consisted of at least five thicknesses of stuff. If, 
with the help of the priest's figure, we construct a scale, we find 
that the two flaps average about three feet square, which in five 
thicknesses each would (roughly speaking) give a piece of drapery 
of an area equal to nine feet by ten feet—very much too large for 
any imation, but a very possible size for the peplos. It would, 
of course, be absurd to sup that the sculptor troubled to count 
the exact number of thi which would occur in the folds, 
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but he evidently intends us to see that there are a great many of 
them, and that consequently the piece of drapery represented was 
avery large one. Flasch states that the priest is not receiving 
but giving the thing in the relief; the movement, however, is 
exactly poised between either of the two figures having it in his 
own hand, and the action suits one motive just as well as the 


r. 
Writing on a subject like this, above all others, Dr. Waldstein 
will be the last to expect complete assent to all his propositions; 
but it must be said that, as a rule, he does carry the reader along 
with him, and presents well-considered, strong, and sensible 
reasons, marshalled in orderly array, in support of his various 
views and theories. The subject of the eighth essay—the gold 
and ivory statues of Phidias—is a most interesting one, and the 
author depicts in vivid colours the almost inconceivable splendour 
and beauty of these works, contrary as they are in the use of many 
colours—ivory, gold, and enamels on the gold—to our modern 
feelings on the subject. Dr. Waldstein ends the chapter thus :— 

If we can imagine ourselves entering the sacred and graceful temples at 
Olympia and on the Acropolis, and before us, while we are in the dark and 
alone, one overpowering image, over forty feet in height, the drapery of 

ure gold, face, neck, and arms of soft ivory, a world of colour and of form 
in the enamels and reliefs of the accessories, and all this brilliance shrink- 
ing into the background of our consciousness through the overpowering 
majesty of the spiritual beauty which they make visible, the brilliance 
making us falter, the dimensions making us small, and the harmony and 
‘beauty lifting us up to admiration and to devotion—we shall no longer then 
de prejudiced against this form of art, we shall perhaps faintly realize what 
splendour and what grace dwelt in the art of Pheidias. 

The concluding essay deals with the strong influence which the 
works of Phidias, especially those on the Parthenon, visibly exer- 
cised on the Attic sculpture of succeeding generations; this, as 
Dr. Waldstein shows, is very conspicuous in some of the tomb- 
reliefs which bordered the Sacred Way of Athens. The appendix 
to this work contains some very valuable and suggestive articles 
on various branches of Greek sculpture, such as the early treat- 
ment of statues of athletes, so that the whole book is really a far 
richer — of artistic — than its title would lead on 
to ex ts errors, typographical or otherwise, are very few 
Pe a We would, however, suggest the insertion of some 
trifling corrigenda—that the head on the gold stater of Philip, 
mentioned on p. 384, is not a portrait, but a head of a deity, 
— Apollo; secondly, that the inscription Opus Pheidie, on 

onte Cavallo in Rome, dates only from the sixteenth century, 
and should not therefore be quoted as a classical example, and 
also that the Doric triglyph contains not three but two triangular 
flutings. The whole a, which is most handsomely set forth 
with good clear type, is illustrated mainly with delicate but rather 
unsatisfactory lithographs; though each is a very pretty picture, it 
das not all the minute accuracy in the modelling of the drapery, 
which in a work of this kind is so important. The photographs, 
on the other hand, are all that could be wished, and it is to be 
regretted that all the plates were not photographic, The drawings 
of the central part of the frieze and the small scale representations 
of the two pediments are very poor indeed. The woodcuts are 
mostly better; the outline of the statue of an Athlete at p. 360 is a 
most masterly example of clever and brilliant line-work ; the cut 
of the bust of the Hermes of Praxiteles is also very good. 
there is any serious and age interest in the subject 
of Greek art in this country, Dr. Waldstein’s work should be 
& success, 


THE VRAISE OF GARDENS.* 


= luxurious little volume belongs to the best class of 
selections, that which introduces the reader to’ good things 
which are pretty sure to have lain hitherto out of his way. 
Before he turns to the extracts, however, he is likely to 

over E. V. B.’s “ Proem” in prose, and see what that graceful 
writer has to say about gardens. Her essay is a highly finished 
piece of what is called poetical prose. Its balanced sentences 
sometimes come perilously near the edge of verse, that chasm 
which is for ever yawning at the side of the conscious prose- 
‘writer. ‘“ Love bound the amaranth in each faded leaf” is sheer 
blank verse, and so is “ the bell entoned through all the light 
discordance.” It is to be noted that this fault was successfully 
avoided by those writers of coloured and impassioned prose at 
the close of the sixteenth century, whom E. V. B. takes as her 
model. This little fault condoned, and the occasional excess of 
sweetness in the etyle excused on the ground of the subject, 
E. V. B's “ ,’ which deals with the gardens of all time, is 
charming. Here, for instance, is a passage which, if it did not 
occur in the prefatory matter, Mr. Sieveking would be in- 
excusable for not adding to his text :-— 

In all Italy—the land of flowers, the garden of the world—there are no 
‘gardens more stately nor any nobler cypress-trees than at Villa d’Este 
of Tivoli. In the spring, by the straight smooth ways under the ilexes 
and cypresses, all day the golden gloom is made rosy wherever and anon 
ted Judas-trees shower down their blocm. Marble stairs lead up through 
terraced heights to paved walks under the Palazzo walls. There the air 
is faint with rich fragrance of the orange-trees. The lofty spires of ancient 
cypresses reach mf above the topmost terrace ; far w in the garden, 


between their dark ranks, kle the upsprirging fountains. yond 
above the tallest cypresses, > my ethen crumbling walls of the old town, 


_ piled up with open loggie and arched gates and overshadowing roofs; and 


* The Praise of Gardens. A Prose Cento, collected, and in part 


Fey re by Altred F. Sieveking. With Proem by E. V. B. London: 


high over these great barren hills crowned with ruined fortresses and 
shattered keeps. 

We are J wp enough to wish that E. V. B. would not spoil the 
rest of this pretty picture by calling periwinkles “ fiori dei morte ” ; 
we could understand “ fiori dei morti” or “ di morte.” 

Mr. Sieveking’s part of the book begins with an Egyptian frag- 
ment of the nineteenth dynasty, which reads not a little like the 
Song of Solomon. There were burnished peaches and cherries 
ruddier than the ruby in this pleasant garden of four thousand 
years ago, the only garden we have ever read of which could have 
sheltered those ancestors of “ Ouida’s ” heroines whose nobility, as 
we know, is apt to go back more than a hundred generations. 
Solomon follows at a distance of three centuries, and then we 
reach authors comparatively of yesterday, such as Xenophon, 
Epicurus, and Cicero, Mr. Sieveking has given us two extracts 
from the younger Pliny, one of these a very delightful one from 
the letter to Apollinaris. We see the shadow of a whole lite- 
rature thrown across that broad walk, planted with twining 
acanthus, which led up to the white marble alcove supported on 
four small Carystian pillars. The fountain which only gushed 
when persons reposed on the slab which concealed it was, per- 
haps, a little trivial for the classic taste, but must have presented 
an entertaining surprise to the young. 

The Chinese are great authorities on floriculture, and a 
from a writer of the fourth century, Tao Yuan Ming, is full of the 
pathetic and picturesque simplicity which seems to characterize 
ancient Chinese literature. The first Englishman whom we 
reach is Alexander Neckham, Abbot of Cirencester, who writes 
rhetorically of a noble garden, and draws an extraordinarily fine 
distinction between the Beard of Jove (Jovis barba) and Jove's 
Beard (Barba jovis). We have a ay on that Neckham was no 
out authority on herbs, and wrote for writing’s sake. The first 

riton whom we find inditing in the vulgar tongue is Gawin 
Douglas, modernized, however, almost beyond recognition by 
Warton. With Gerard’s delightful Herbal of 1597 we practically 
reach the English moderns; this excellent old gardener writes 
so well, and preserves in his solemn so rich a smell of 
mingled posies, that we could almost have desired Mr. Sieveking 
to linger over him a little longer. In the quotations from 
Bacon we eagerly sought, and were pleased to find, that curious 
pa which so much exerci the old gentlewoman in 

rs. Gaskell’s story, “ straw leaves dying have a most 
excellent cordial smell.” It will be remembered that Lady 
Ludlow always asserted that only the noses of ag 2 of aren | 
could detect this smell. Several pleasant early herbals whi 
very few people have ever heard of are brought into contribu- 
tion by wr. Sieveking. Peter Travers’s Great Herbal of 1626, 
Lawson's of 1618, and Zhe Gardener's Labyrinth of Dydymus 
Mountaine are gossiping miscellanies of horticultural art which 
but very few in this age have leisure or opportunity to consult for 
themselves. We find, however, no excerpt here from a later herba- 
list who attained a scientific eminence in England, Tradescant. 
Cowley, of course, is represented, and Evelyn, nor has the patient 
editor forgotten to consult Sir Thomas Browne's odd medley of 
learning regarding the Garden of Cyrus, and the quincuncial 
lozenge of the ancients. In the eighteenth century Gray, Walpole, 
and Gilbert White are not forgotten, nor Adam Smith with hia 
reflections on “the circumstances of gardeners, generally mean, 
and always moderate,” nor Cowper, with his delightful confidences 
about his greenhouse. Living writers are selected with more 
caprice. Here are Mr. Kinglake, with a from Eéthen, Mr. 
Ruskin on Queen's Gardens, E.V.B. herself, Mr. Lowell, Mr, W. 
Morris, Mr. Pater, Mr. Shorthouse, and “ Vernon Lee,” but not 
Mr. Thomas Hardy, who has written on gardens with the best of 
them. This is a pity, perhaps; but the book is a thoroughly 
poet one, and we leave it with a feeliog of regret that we have 

it. 


THE DAWN OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.* 


» iy those of us for whom, from old ineradicable associations 
originating in the cut-and-dried primers of the past, social 
innovations have a way of appearing rather instantaneous than 
gradual, Mr. Ashton’s latest pages will come as a surprise. 
Hitherto he has, for the most part, worked in that eighteenth 
century which seems to be the natural haunt and region of 
all we are accustomed to qualify with those adjectives which 
indicate a picturesque and alluring antiquity. But here he 
crosses the barrier; and it is at first somewhat startling to find 
that, even in this very century of ours, there existed things now 
hopelessly out of date. Here, for instance, is the old s' 

waggon, with its eight horses, which we have been wont to rele- 
gate to those earlier days when Strap and Roderick Random tra- 
velled southwards in company with the valorous Captain Weazel 
and the volatile Jenny Ramper. Here, again, at the back of the 
stagecoach of 1800-10, is just such another “ basket” as that in 
which the old crone sits smoking in Hogarth’s “Country Inn 
Yard ” of fifty years before; and the lamplighter of 1805 is pour- 
ing oil into a street lamp not greatly differing from that which is 
figured in the same artist's picture of Tom Rakewell on his way to 
the levée. In Mr. Ashton’s frontispiece, hardly conceivable in 
these days of helmeted policemen, is still the ancient “ Charley,” 
equipped with his e, and looking drowsily out of his box; 


* The Dawn of the XIXth Century in England. By John Ashton. 
2 vols. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
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here, too, is the saloop-seller, who purveyed that delectable 
“ sasafras ” which appears so frequently in Goldsmith’s accounts 
with Mrs, Fleming of Islington, and, if we mistake not, prompted 
an eloquent ge in Lamb’s “ Praise of Chimney Sweepers.” 
At the Pit Royal, in Bird Cage Walk, cocking is still 
briskly going on ; the noble (and humane) pastime of bull-baiting 
still flourishes; still, in the pillory at Charing Cross, where Titus 
Oates had stood of old, is a of occupants. Here, again, the 
Bluecoat boys of 1810 are drawing the lottery, even as they had 
drawn it exactly a century earlier at Guildhall, when Addison 
and Swift and Colonel Freind went to see them at their work. 
And yet this is the dawn of the nineteenth century, and scarcely 
eighty years ago ! 

The plan of Mr. Ashton’s new book is the same as the plan of Old 
Times, not long since noticed in these columns. In that he dealt 
with the last years of the eighteenth century; in this he deals 
with the first decade of its successor, Rather more space than 
before is engrossed by the introductory political chronicle, which 
is not ill done ; but we fancy the reader will turn more eagerly to 
the purely social chapters, with their discourse of dress, diversion, 
and so forth. He may recreate himself with the extraordinary 
attire of the Bond Street Aabitué, as exemplified in the person of 
the eccentric Colonel Duff, or with the semblance of the exquisite 
equipped in the top-boots and Jean Debry of the period, or he may 
peruse the edifying account of the famous Green Man of Brighton, 
whose wont it was of yore, “in verdure clad,” to perambulate the 
Steyne. It was the whim of this humourist to eat green fruit, to 
sleep in a green bed, to ride in a green gig, to be green jusgu’aur 
ongles, Whether he added to his other verdancies, as in dut 
bound, the cultus of the green-room, history sayeth not; but it 
does record that he was ultimately locked up for a lunatic. As 
for the ladies of our first decade, if we may trust Mr. Ashton’s 
sketches, their costume @ Ja Récamier must have been but one 
remove from the “ feather here and feather there” of Mr. Gilbert's 
ballad, or the “native nothingness” which Miss Chudleigh did 
upon her when she went to the masquerade as Iphigenia. But it 
is probable that these pictures, mostly derived from caricatures, 
must not be taken too seriously, or we should be driven tu regard 
the morning dress of the century as a very imperfect deshabille. 
That, in other respects, the tastes and occupations of the 
“Originals” and “ Invisibles” of 1810 differed very little from 
those of their congeners under Anne may be gathered from the 
following diaries of a man and woman of fashion, which evidently 
owe their origin to certain famous journals by Addison. Here is 
the gentleman’s record :— 

May 1, 1802.—Queer dreams, owing to Sir Richard’s claret, always drink 
too much of it—rose at one—dressed by half-past three—took an hour's 
ride—a good horse, my last purchase, remember to sell him again—nothing 
like variety—dined at six with Sir Richard—said several good things— 

t ’em all—in high spirits— quizzed a parson—drank three bottles, and 
loung’d to the theatre—not quite clear about the play—comedy or tragedy 
—forget which—saw the last act—Kemble toll-loll—not quite certain 
whether it was Kemble or not—Mrs. Siddons monstrous fine—got into a 
hack—set down in St, James's Street—dipp’d a little with the boys at 
hazard founded bad luck—lost all my money. 


How poor Parson Adams would have groaned over this un- 
regenerate fatuity! As for the lady—there are twenty lustres 
— them—but she is the very “moral” of Mr. Spectator’s 

a:— 


May 1, 1802.—Dreamt of the Captain—certainly a fine man—counted 
my card money—lost considerably—never play again with the Dowager— 
breakfasted at two, ... dined at seven at Lady Racketts—the Captain 
there—more than usually agreeable—went to the Opera—the Captain in 
the party—house prodigiously crowded—my ci-devant husband in the 
opposite box—rather mal a propos—but no matter—telles choses sont— 
looked into Lady Squander’s rotit—positively a mob—sat down to cards—in 
— luck—won a cool hundred of my Lord Lackwit, and fifty of the 

n—returned home at five in the morning—indulged in half an hour’s 
— on reformation, and erased my name from the Picnic 
ety. 


The Picnic Society was a private theatrical association managed 
by a Captain Caulfield, and numbered most of the leaders of “ haut 
ton” among its members. They acted proverbs and “ pieces from 
the French ” (we have not lost that habit yet !), and wound up with 
Picnic suppers. But Mr. Ashton’s chronicles are not exclusively con- 
fined to the fashionable world which fashioned itse!f upon that un- 
impeachable model, the Prince of Wales. He has much to say of 
the army and navy, and especially the press-gang ; of hunting and 
shooting, in days when the word “vulpecide” was unknown, 
because (as M. Taine said of the snob in France) we had not the 
thing, and when the breechloader had not yet superseded the 
flint-lock, Gaming and horse-racing, the latter then a nobler 

it than now—notwithstanding the fact that horses re- 
iced in such extraordinary names as “ Jack come tickle me,” 
Britons, strike home,” “ Kiss in a corner,”~ and the like— 
also play their part in his record. There is besides much varied 
gossip of Master Betty and Mrs. Billington, of Kemble and 
the “O. P.” Riots, of Miss Linwood’s wool-pictures and the 
Leverian Museum, of spies, duels, smuggling, body-snatching, 
et hoc genus omne. Mr. Ashton is not a Leigh Hunt; but he is 
& painstaking and conscientious compiler. He has made excellent 
use of the newspapers of the time ; and his volumes, while they 
will amuse the uncritical reader, cannot safely be neglected by the 
more serious student of the period which they treat. 


PORTRAITS AT PANSHANGER.* 


MS BOYLE has produced a volume of pleasant gossip, and, 

allowing that there is a demand for books of this kind, we 
may welcome it with a reservation. If it stops the way, if some 
one with a knowledge of portraiture and of historical biography is 
prevented from giving his knowledge to the world because of the 
prior publication of Miss Boyle’s book, then no conscientious critic 
should hesitate to condemn what is at the best only a ladylike 
and superficial compilation, in which the student will find neither 
scientific accuracy nor artistic appreciation. A mistaken guess of 
Dr. Waagen’s is of more value to the seeker after knowledge than 
whole pages of Miss Boyle’s anecdotes; and the reader must 
decide for himself whether it is worth while to read what is 
certainly amusing, yet wholly unworthy of retention by any but 
@ very vacant mind. Miss Boyle has already written, but not, we 
believe, for publication, catalogues of the galleries at Hinchingbrook 
and Longleat, and has, we are told in a deprecatory preface, pur- 
posely made the details of public and official life su ient to 
those of a private and domestic nature. From this avowal the 
nature of the work may be accurately judged; and if we add that 
there is a great deal of unnecessary repetition ; that verbal errors 
and misprints are of unusual frequency ; that there is no table of 
contents and no index except a list of the persons portrayed ; and 
that the references to authorities are so vague as to be practically 
useless, it will be seen that, even good print, a flowing and easy 
style, an absence of anything in bad taste, and a general tone of 
enthusiasm for the subject which is most characteristic of female 
authorship, have but little chance of turning the verdict in favour 
of Miss Boyle. 

The most interesting memoirs in the book are those of members 
of the Cowper family. Among our old nobility there are few 
houses which can boast of such unvaried prosperity. They stand 
now, and have long stood, in the front among the great Whig 
families. Notwithstanding their comparatively recent rise from 
the lower middle class, as their surname denotes, and notwith- 
standing that even so late as 1633 the head of the family is only 
described as “collector of the impost of strangers in the port of 
London,” a series of fortunate marriages has resulted in a 
the present Earl both an extensive landowner and also a holder o 
titles in the peerages of England, Scotland, and Great Britain. 
He is lineal heir and representative of the great Duke of Ormond, 
and is reckoned a Count of the Holy Roman Empire. There are 
some a among the authorities as to the first recorded 
ancestor. The name does not, of course, occur in Shirley's list, 
but in the Herald’s visitations of the middle of the seventeenth 
century it is frequently mentioned. John vat “7 was “of the 

rish of St. Michaels in Cornhill, London,” and died in 1609. Sir 

enry St. George describes him as “ Esquire,” and says he 
married “ Elizabeth da. of John Ironside of Lincolne, Gent.” The 
pedigree in Sir Bernard Burke’s Peerage skips this estimable per- 
sonage, and to make up for him, supplies some very remote 
Sussex ancestors, throwing in, as matters not worth mention in a 
pedigree, some insoluble chronological problems. Miss Boyle’s 
account differs from both, but is at least consistent with pos- 
sibilities. Robert Cowper was in the service of Henry V., and had 
a pension from that monarch of sixpence a day. In the reign of 
Henry VIII. acertain William Cowper married t, daughter 
of Thomas Spencer, of St. Peter's, Cornhill, and John Cowper, of 
the adjoining parish of St. Michael, the husband, as already men- 
tioned, of Elizabeth Ironside, was their son. Miss Boyle omits to 
mention that John Cowper was an alderman, and served the office 
of sheriff in 1551. The Cowpers, therefore, like perhaps a majo- 
rity of our best families, “descended out of the City,’ and owe 
their first start in “ hig life” to commerce and civic office. .Un- 
fortunately Miss Boyle also omits her authorities where she has 
anything to tell. illiam Cowper “was created a baronet of 
Nova Scotia, afterwards of England, and subsequently knighted 
by King Charles I.” No dates are gore. The Spencer marr 
was evidently the foundation of the Cowper fortunes, and | 
family has continued, in spite of Mr. Galton’s warnings against 
the effects of heiress marriage, not only to follow the ancestral 
example, but to profit by it. That they have had qualities of 
self-respect, vigour, and personal confidence would be evident, if 
from nothing else, from their being content to use a plebeian sur- 
name as the “title of honour” of an earl, evidently and rightly 
judging that the worst way of showing aristocratic pride is to be 
ashamed of one’s ancestors. The first Earl Cowper was remark- 
able more for common sense than for brilliancy, and for consistency 
in an age when statesmen thought more of place and of party 
names than of principles. We cannot afford to sneer at the 
turncoats of the Queen Anne period, and all the less because 
Cowper was Chancellor, a Whig, and an honest and straight- 
forward politician. It will not become us of the reign of 
Queen Victoria to find fault with him. His second wife, a 
Clavering—the first lady of really good family in the Cowper 
igree—is a mysterious personage. The marriage was long 
pt secret, no one knows why, but probably because the bride’s 
nearest relations were more or Jess mixed up with the Jacobite 
plots which culminated in the rebellion of 1715. Miss Boyle tells 
us even less about Mary Clavering’s early life than can be found in 
the preface to her Diary, published in 1864; but she seems to 
have been well known in society, and, while probably still a child, 
was a toast of the Kit-Kat Club, like 'y Mary Pierrepont. 


* Portraits at Panshanger, the Seat of Eurl Cowper, K.G. By Mary 
Louisa Boyle. London: Elliot Stock. 
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Yet she retained # high reputation for propriety of conduct, and | 
has been lauded as that rarity in a corrupt age, “an exemplary | 
Wife, and an attached Mother.” Two other very interesting 
members of the family are described at full length by Miss Boyle | 
—Spencer Cowper, a judge of the Common Pleas, brother of the | 
first earl and hero of a curious and tragical story which Macaulay | 
has told at length ; and William Cowper, the poet. 

The collection of its at Panshanger must, by common con- | 


sent of those who have seen it, be of the highest importance among _ 
the private galleries of England. Miss Boyle has called attention 
to it; but it is little less than tantalizing to have read her book, | 


to have noted the names of so many artists of the highest emi- 


and to have heard no more about the pictures than could 
Easton ovens a mere hand list, 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


FORNERO,7’S essay on the Duchess of Portsmouth (1) 
¢ is not unwelcome, though it has some of its author's well- 


known faults. “Madam Carwell” was the most amiable, except 
Nell Gwyn, of the left-handed wives of Charles II.; and her 
manners were better than poor Nelly’s, of whom, by the way, 
M. Forneron seems to have quite a wrong idea, from his use of the 
words “insolent,” “robust,” &c. We are very badly off for 
“ memoir” information about the affairs in which the Duchess was 
concerned, and transactions with France were (more shame to us) 
then so frequent and intimate that there must be much wealth 
lying in the vast stores of the French Foreign Office, wealth— 
except as far as the papers of Barillon and a few others are con- 
—practically unexplored. M. Forneron gives his authori- 
ties duly, but is tantalizingly stingy of actual quotation from 
them. Thus he refers to two contemporary unprinted accounts 
of the famous Churchill-Castlemaine intrigue, accounts seemingly 
different from any which Marlborough’s biographers have yet 
known, though his citations, or rather allusions, are so meagre that 
we cannot be sure of this. It seems strange, too, that a writer on 
Charles ITI.’s reign should speak of “ un certain Andrew Marvel.” 
What would M, Forneron think if we, writing of France a little 
earlier, should speak of “a certain Saint-Amand”? And yet Marvell 
is a more promizent figure both in history and literature than 
Saint-Amand. “Strafford” for “Stafford” might lead an unwary 
reader to very serious error, and “le plus vicieux chien d’Angleterre, 
for “the wickedest dog in England,” argues a very slight know- 
of English idiom. Again, M. Forneron’s reasons for writing 
“ Kétoualle” appear to us quite insufficient. He alleges “ papiers 
de famille,” but families and individuals spelt their names anyhow 
On the other hand, he admits that genealogists spell it 
Keroual, and that the documentary name of the estate itself is 
Now any one who has been in Britanny knows that, at 
any rate insome districts, the pronunciation of oe is exactly the 
French oua, and it will hardly be denied that consonant and not 
vowel terminations are the rule in Breton. However, M. 
Forneron, if sometimes lacking in general information and in 
judgment, is always industrious and erudite, and we are rather 
ashamed to think how much he has told Englishmen about this 
special period of their own history. 

The work of the painter Gleyre(2) is not, we think, as well known 
in aguas as it might be, and his personality is known still less, 
though there happens to be an excellent on both by M. 
Emile Montégut. M. Charles Clément’s boak, which has gone 
into a second edition, is an elaborate and exhaustive account of 
the Life, together with a catalogue raisonné of the entire work, of 
the ave of “ Venus Pandemos ” and “The Earthly Paradise.” 

M. Abbé Relave has not wasted his time in turning what was 
ep Se ery only as a thése doctorale into a substantive 
book on Tépffer (3). It may, indeed, be questioned whether that 
pleasant writer has not had at least enough’ fame; but then it is 
not uncommon for pleasant writers not fame enough. 
Tépfier had two gifts which deserved obtained success, In 
the first place, like his master, Xavier de Maistre, and one or two 
others, he had the knack of transposing Shandean humour to the 

in which French ears could hear it without being deaf or 
ed. In the second (and here he was more original), he 

was ble to illustrate his own text with desi singularly 
well suited to it, or to accompany the designs (for there really 
seems some doubt whether this is not the exact }) with text 
ularly suited to them. At any rate, he hit the taste of his 

public on both wings. The Abbé Relave, who is a very intelli- 
gent as well as warm admirer, hints that it is not desirable to read 
too much of Tépffer at a time, and this is quite true. His in- 
variable avoidance of all the darker, , and stronger strokes 
of humour makes him a little flavourless. One wants some 
cayenne pepper to fetch up the zest of his perpetual Boudins de 
erlan. t a little is very pleasant, and if the reader is careful 
to a he = not lose his taste for 

‘pffer. To j m some literary fragments of Tépffer’s (it 
must be remembered that he was Professor of Belles Lettres) ie 
given, his critical powers must have been by no means incon- 
siderable. 

If M. Xavier Marmier (4) has not quite the clearest title on 


(1) Louise de Kéroualle. ParH. Forneron. Paris: Plon. 
(2) Gleyre: Etude. Par Charles Clément. Paris: Didier. 
(3) La wie et les cuvres de Tipffer. Par YAbbé Relave. Paris: 


(4) Passé et present. Par X. Marmier. Paris: Hachette. 


the long record of the Immortals to an armchair and green a pales 
his travel-sketches are always written in unexceptionable French. 
But in turning over the preseat volume we have met with some 
eect of that extraordinary want of general information which has 

n already alluded to above, and which still distinguishes 
Frenchmen beyond all other educated men. In writing (and 


| writing at some length) about Lady Hamilton, M. Marmier re- 


peatedly calls her husband “ Lord Hamilton.” Now, if this were- 
merely a deduction from a geueral supposition that a lady must be 
the wife of a lord, it would be perhaps venial. But Sir William 
Hamilton, though he may owe most of his pay Ope ry hardly. 
be called fame—to his wife, was, it need hardly be said, a w 
known man both in literature and in diplomacy before and after 
he married her. Yet a member of the Académie Frangaise seems 
never to have heard of him. 

It may seem odd at first sight to find the author of so grave and. 
technical-sounding a treatise as M. Franck’s (5) disputing for many 
fi ges with Michelet about that funny book L’Amour. But 

. Franck understands philosophy in the older, more literary, and 
wider sense—a sense which we are by no means pre to say is 
deservedly obsolete. His, historical and moral applications and 
illustrations are both interesting and valuable—very much more 
interesting, and we are inclined to think not less valuable, than the 
wildernesses of technical jargon in which most philosophical 
writers now think proper to plunge and wander. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


= of a purely scholastic character can seldom arouse 
but a fleeting interest in the general reader, yet an exception 
may possibly be found in the ingenious opening essay of Mr. 
Thomas Sinclair's little volume entitled Humanities (Triibner & 
Co.) The subject of inquiry is the authenticity of the tractate 
addressed to Augustus Czesar concerning his ancestry and descent, 
and attributed to Messala Corvinus. The ascription of this’ 
curious libellus to Messala has been strenuously disputed by the 
majority of scholars, it being generally ed as one of the 
numerous forgeries which are the natural fruit of the Renais- 
sance. Considering the strength of Mr. Sinclair’s conviction that 
the question remains open, and that he has a good deal to advance 
in favour of Messala’s claim, there is an admirable candour in his 
quotation of a letter communicated to him from the late Professor 
Munro, in which we find the following outspoken opinion :—* A’ 
glance at the contents makes it, indeed, quite manifest to me that: 
the Messala Corvinus to whom it is attributed can have had no 
hand in it.” It is true that Professor Munro proceeds to qualify 
this as being “ merely the obiter dictum of one who has no title to 
pronounce judgment”; but the qualification implied amounts to 
nothing more than the conventional expression of a scholar’s proper 
diffidence. Among the remaining essays the most s ve are. 
“ Humanism ”; “The Origin of the Roman People,” an exami-’ 
nation of the Origo Gentis Romane of Sextus Aurelius Victor ;° 
and “The Growth of Lang ” In the former the author’s- 
strong aatipathy for the Semitic races involves hit in a warmth’ 
of dogmatism that scarcely accords with ‘the ‘eatholic spirit of’ 
a humanist. It is well enough for the rhetorician ‘to m' 
against “ the hateful devils of Arabic and Judaic destructiveness,” 
but it is going too far to declare in the same spirit that the 
Arab had no art. Not to speak of the debt the Greeks owed: 
to Eastern nations, the men who overran Numidia, Mauritania, 
and Spain léft ineflaceable records of their culture and their pro- 
ficiency in the arts. To ignore this, to stigmatize the influence of 
the Arabs as mere savagery, does not in the least exalt Mr, 
Mr. C. 8. Devas, author of Studies of Family Iife(Burne- 
& Oates), is fortunate in his choice of ‘a branch of 
has been a deal overlooked by economists with a passion 
for statistics. His subject embraces not merely the consideration , 
of the social problems of the day, but the far-reaching investiga- 
tions of ethnologists and anthropologists, and as others have studied 
the evolution of the social constitutions of communities and 
States, Mr. Devas devotes his book to tracing and contrasting the 
divers phases of the home life. In dealing with a subject so com- 
prehensive, it was of course n to start with some funda- 
mental thesis that may strictly forbid speculation or conjecture; . 
for, as the author is careful to observe, “it is real life I have 
tried to set forth, not words or fancies.” His central thesis is, 
that the ideal family life is the product of Christianity, and with | 
this ideal he compares the various aspects of the family life of 
what he rather quaintly denominates fore-Christian After- 
Christian communities. In the latter class are included societies 
that have abandoned Christianity for principles, philosophic or 
not, whose tendency is towards the more ignoble views of family 
ties and moral obligations current in barbarous times. Without 
subscribing altogether to the author's opinion that outside the 
Church the ideal family life can scarcely be said to exist, the 
evidence he adduces of the injurious influence of the spirit of 
irreverence and unbelief cannot be gainsaid. Apart from its 
originality of method, which is, after all, a merit of secondary 
attraction, Mr. Devas'’s book is both thoughtful and stimulating. — 
Mr. Burnand’s Faust and Loose (Bradbury, Agnew, & Co,) may 
fairly claim to be issued, not merely in the interests of playgoers, 
but as one of the most notable examples of the author’s eminence 


(5) Philosophie du droit civil. Par Ad. Franck. Paris: Alcan, 
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in burlesque. All visitors to the Lyceum should be naturally 
drawn to Toole’s, where they may enjoy some startling illus- 
trations of Mr. Wills’s infelicities in Testes with Goethe, and 
appreciate with what cunning Mr. Burnand has managed to 

stin the sportive pranks of parody much sound and searching 
criticism of the v4 bohew drama. The book, therefore, is essential 
to the playgoer’s happiness. The flow of puns is so prolific and 
bewildering, the parody so delicate and close, the allusions so 
frequent and varied, that even the quickest wits may scarcely 
relish their full flavour in the acting without the aid of the book. 
Certainly many points in the lively dialogue may be missed at the 
first hearing, so fast and unbroken is the rush of puns and quips, 
of quaint incongruities and lurking similitudes. The lyrics, too, 
abound in exquisite pleasantries. ere is the frolicsome song of 
Faust which leads to the vision of Mephistopheles, with Mr. 
Toole’s astonishingly fine imitation of Mr. Sims Reeves, and is 
sung with unctuous fervour by Mr. Ward :— 


C. upper & 
e true, the the ever 
The ever free ; 
Talk of the G and D. Give me 
The upper, the upper, 
e upper C, 
Among many passages where the play of satire is strikingly effec- 
tive is the speech of Mephistopheles to the audience on the first 
appearance of Margaret :— 
Now comes the part on which the interest centres. 
I beg you won’t applaud her as she enters. 
She’s not got much to speak, she’s got to think. 
T'm sure that every person here would shrink 
From interrupting her. 


And this suggests the soliloquy of Margaret, which Miss Marie 
Linden delivers with the most wonderful —— tion to Miss 
Terry's acting, her intonation of the three last words producing 
perfect illusion :— 

I ought to enter with a lamp at night, 

But don’t, because my footstep is so light. 

Of walking all about I’ve had a dose, 

Ocr poor house is so far. Yet it seems close. 

The window I will open. Lovely moon! 

This is the very evening for a spoon. 

At me the stars are impudently winking. 

Why do I still keep thinking, thinking, thinking ? 


In the same scene is a funny quartet, written in the queerest 
Anglo-German, and a ditty of droll perversity, sung by Margaret's 
mother, the Mrs. is of the piece. These and other rich 
humours can only be fully appreciated at Toole’s Theatre, where 
Mr. Burnand’s delightful skit receives the artistic interpretation 
brochure, The Lyceum Fi ed 
r. atton’s ure, um Faust, reprint 

from The art Journal (Virtue & Co.), is chiefly devoted toa 
discriminating criticism of the pictorial and artistic aspects of the 
stage Jenene. It is prettily illustrated w Mr. Margetson and 
Mrs. Hatton and by drawings after Messrs. W. Telbin and Hawes 
Craven. In quoting Mr. Wills’s lines on the vision of Margaret in 
the Brocken scene Mr. Hatton does not point out their gross 
absurdity :— 

Ah! what means that slender scarlet line 

Around her throat—no broader than a knife ? 


The pathetic symbolism is wholly lost by this ludicrous substitu- 
tion of the blade’s breadth for the knife’s thin edge. 

Edited by the Rev. H. R. Haweis, “Routledge’s World's 
Li ” makes an excellent start with a handy reprint of Dr. 
Anster’s translation of the First Part of Goethe’s Faust, issued in 
neat cloth and clear type at sixpence, or in paper covers at three- 
pence. So excellent an enterprise should command immediate and 
extensive support. 

Unless we sadly underrate the critical faculties of the ingenuous 
student of poetry, he will be agitated with no little amazement 
on meeting with Mr. William Sharp's anthology of two hundred 
and sixty-five Sonnets of this Century (Walter Scott). Mindful 
of the numerous poets who have perpetrated centuries of sonnets, 
he may prematurely sigh, “ Is this the mighty ocean, is this all ?” 
Patience and the study of Mr. Sharp’s little book will annul the 
heedless murmur. Mr. Sharp's essay on the sonnet shows a clear 
and really admirable perception of those poetic qualities that 

in to this difficult form; it lays down the laws for the 


making of it, the ten commandments of the art. And yet, if we 
except a few sonnets by Wordsworth and Keats—too few in both 
cases—there are not more than two dozen examples that are not 


utterly condemned by the editor's decalogue. For the rest, there 
are the more metrical exercises of those who write sonnets with 
ease, or who rave by rote and drop the tear by rule. 

Mr. Steggall, the author of A Heart's Obsession (Elliot Stock), 
submits his. impressions in a series of “Sonnets of the City,” 
forty-four in number, characterized by much of the empty 

ndiloquence of the post-Rossettian t. There is one on 

eopatra’s needle commencing with this tremendous verse— 
“ Petrified past! Concrete antiquity!” Another on St. Paul’s 
opens with an apostrophe equally sonorous—* Grandeur sublime ! 

eaven-daring, dreadiul Dome!” We commend these and others 
to Mr. Sharp with a view to an enlarged edition of his 
anthology. 

Professor Knight's edition of The Works of William Wordsworth 
(Edinburgh: Paterson) is completed by the publication of the 
eighth volume, which includes the “Guide to the Lake District,” 


and. the poet’s two letters on the Kendal and Windermere railway 
addressed to the Morning Post. 

Mr. Frederick Jameson has printed for private circulation a 
translation of Wagner's drama 7ristan und Isolde, a version that 
may compare for literal exactitude with Mr. A. Forman’s transla- 
tion of Der Ring des Nibelungen. ; 

We have received a literal, if not very ic, version of 
the Odes of Horace, Mr. C. W. Duncan (Chester: Phillip- 
son & Golder); A tical Crime, by A. M. Gibson (New 
York: Gottsberger) ; Lines Grave and Gay, by W. Eldred Warde 
(Field & Tuer) ; Saxon Lyrics and Legends, by “ Lochnell” (Field 
& Tuer); Ballads of the Western Highlands and Islands, editet 
by Even Makcloud (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.); the second 
edition of Sir E. Colebrooke’s pamphlet, Smal! Holdings (Edin- 
burgh: Douglas); and the Journal of the Statistical Society, the 
quarterly part for December (Stanford). 

Messrs, Longmans have issued in a very cheap and sufficiently 
comely form collected editions of Whyte Melville’s and of Lord 
Beaconfield’s novels at a shilling apiece. The print and paper are 
excellent, and the intolerable nuisance of the dog’s-earing of the 
usual paper {covers is avoided by the use of thin but stiff card- 
pn PO ey are about the best “cheap editions” of the kind 
yet iss 
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